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Ir is bat natural that we should turn to these pages with 
feelings of very poignant regret; and their lamen‘ed author is 
so fully publict juris, that we may be permitted to express 
these feelings without reserve, and with an entire confidence 
that they will bein unison with those of all to whom they are 
addressed. Few who have found time to write so much and 
so well, have lived more among mankind and fer mankind 
than the late Dr. Clarke; few have left in the affections of 
those with whom they lived most closely, a more vivid ora 
more permanent memorial. To an intellect originally rapid 
and penetrating, he bad applied the most assiduous eultare ; 
and profiting by a rare combination of opportunities both for 
study and for travel, in the privacy of the closet and on the 
open stage of the world, he united in himself a wider raage 
and a greater diversity of knowledge, than commonly falls to 
the dot of a single individual. Enterprizing and energetic, 
he contemned al! obstacles which appeared to withstand 
acquirement; prompt and courageous, he overcame all real 
difficulties in its pursuit; frank and liberal, he treasured it up 
only that he might more largely dispense it when attained : 
tor if we were asked to name that quality which predominated 
over all others in the constitution of bis mind, which tem- 
pered and mitigated the abundant warmth of a natarally 
ardent disposition, and which prevented its luxuriance frem 
running as it were to waste, we should be amply borne out 
by all who were even slightly acquainted with his character, 
when we state it to have been—Benevolence. After a youth 
of early Academical distinction, and subsequently of Jaborions 
and extensive travel, not easily rivalled amoug our countey- 
men, in the meridian of life .: found himself once more in 
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that sea of learning which had formed him as a nursing 
mother, and which he always cherished with the fondest 
regard. Here, not only by the love of science and of letters 
with which himself was so profoundly imbued, but still more 
by the singular power with which he was endowed of awaken- 
ing others also to feel the same; by the elegance and attrac- 
tiveness of the pursuits in which he skilfully shewed the path, 
and successfully allured so many to follow; and by the bril- 
liance which his free and coarteous hospitality diffused around 
social intercourse, it is scarcely too much to say that he im- 
pressed almost a new stamp upon his University; and that, 
without endangering the manliness and solidity of her ancient 
studies by rash and hasty innovations, he introduced a taste 
for additional branches, which have increased her grace and 
heightened her practical utility. 

From this ak ee course of honourable and beneficial 
labour, he was snatched away too early and too suddenly for 
all except himself; and the only consolation which could be 
suggested to those who knew him best, arose from the very 
source which made their sorrow bitterest at the moment. 
The volume now before us was nearly ready for publication 
at the time of his decease. It completes the series published 
under his own immediate superintendence, and finishes the 
history of his travels. Another posthumous volume is now 
being arranged from his miscellaneous papers, and we cannot 
doubt that its extensive circulation will amply recompense 
that apepnese of hand and singleness of eye which dis- 
Gognis ed Dr. Clarke in life, and which have contributed to 
make his loss so irreparable to his family *. 

‘The public are already acquainted with Dr. Clarke’s re- 
searches in the greater part of Norway. The present volume 
opens with his residence at Christiania. a. under the 
guidance of Bernard Anker, the Lorenzo of Scandinavia, 
as he has been well termed by Wolff, he had favourable op- 
portunities of observing Norwegian manners ; which in many 

ints do not appear to have made rapid strides towards civi- 

ization. Evenan assembly at the house of the Governor was 
thronged with gentlemen smoking, spitting, and playing at 
whist at the same time, while the score of their was 
marked in chalk upon the table. But the magnificence of 
the brothers of the family of Anker atoned for these petty 
barbarisms. The establishments of both Peter and Bernard 
were on a scule of unrivalled splendour, and their charities 
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were as unconfined as their hospitality. Their names are too 
generally and too advantageously known to need any pause 
upon them here: but the reader may form some notion of the 
difficulties which the founders and supporters of almost eve 
institution connected with knowledge or benevolence had to 
eficounter, and the resources which they brought with them 
to the struggle, from a single incidental fact which was men- 
tioned to Dr. Clarke. When he observed that the philoso- 
phical instruments in Bernard Anker’s library were of 
English manufacture, his host rejoined, ‘‘ I must send to 
England for almost every thing ; all the linen of my family is 
sent annually to London to be washed.” | 

The commerce of Christiania, at the time of Dr. Clarke's 
visit, consisted in an annual export, to the amount of 
150,000/. in timber, iron, copper, alum, glass, and skins. 
The imports were about two-thirds of this sum, principall 
from England ; in cloth, stockings, camlets, hardware, lead, 
and coals; the rest was corn, from Denmark and the 
Baltic. The population, including the old town and suburbs, 
did not exceed 9000. That of Norway altogether, over a 
surface of 21,000 miles, was 978,000. The whole export of 
the kingdom was little short of two millions sterling. The 
streets of Christiania were narrow and filthy, intersected by 
open sewers, in which all the drainage of the houses was 
allowed to stagnate. Norway did not possess a single 
bookseller’s shop; nevertheless Christiania could boast its 
public library, the legacy of a native. 

The Kongsberg mines were a point of great attraction to 
Dr. Clarke. They are situated about forty miles west of the 
capital, and are termed by Ponloppidan, who wrote in 1751, 
the most considerable, profitable, and inexhaustible of dny 
European mines: yet when Dr. Clarke saw them they were 
worked by the Government at the annual loss of 240,000 rix 
dollars; and were kept open only from the fear of deprivin 
a great number of inhabitants of all subsistence, if they shoul 
once be closed. The metal is found in detached masses, not 
in regular and continuous veins, so that the labour is a 
taal lottery of profit and loss. Some of the masses of native 
silver thus found, are of enormous size and weight. One 
ae in- the Royal Museum at Copenhagen is nearly six 

et in length, in one part measures six inches in diameter, 
and weighs 568 (Danish) pounds. About 2300 men are em- 
ployed in the works. ‘Their wages are a shilling a day, with 
an allowance of more than two-thirds drawhack on the price 
of corn. Their hours of toil are from five in the morning till 
one in the afternoon; all farther time, if required, receives 
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extra payment: and employment is found even for children 
of twelve years of age ‘The great loss to Government arises 
from the long train of intendants and assessors, whose sula- 
ries engross the profits: for more than 5000 persons of ‘all 
ranks (exclusive of their families and children) receive’ pay 
from Kongsberg according to the establishment ; and in the 
country at large 14,000 families, immediately or collateralfy, 
derive their support from the mines. There can be little 
doubt, that in private hands they would become a source of 
considerable gain. . 

On his return from these mines Dr. Clarke proceeded 
once again to Sweden. We shall transfer him to the,iron 
mine of Persberg. 


* As we drew near to the wide and open abyss, & vast and gud- 

den prospect of yawning caverns and of prodigious angered te 

ared us for the descent. We approached the edge of the «¥ead- 
tul gulph whence the ore is raised ; and ventured to look dowi ; 
standing upon the verge of a sort of platform, constructed over it 
in such a manner as to command a view into the great opening ¥s 
far as the eye could penetrate amidst its gloomy depths: for, to 
the sight, it is bottomless. Immense buckets, suspended by rit- 
tling chains, were passing up and down: and we could perctite 
ladders scaling all the inward precipices ; upon which the work- 
people, reduced by their distance to pigmies in size, were ascend- 
ing and descending. Far below the utmost of these figures, a deep 
and gaping gulph, the mouth of the lowermost pit, was, by its 
darkness, rendered impervious to the view. From the spot where 
we stood, down to the place where the buckets are filled, the dis- 
tance might be about seventy-five fathoms; and as soon as any of 
these buckets emerged from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, 
on until they entered into‘it in their descent, they were visible ; 
hut below this point they were hid in darkness. The clanking of 
the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, 
the creaking of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, the 
beating of the hammers, and the loud and frequent subterran 
thunder from the blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, in the Midst 
of all this scene of excavation and uproar, prodaced an effect 
which no stranger can behold unmoved. We descended with two 
of the miners, and our interpreter, into this abyss. The 
instead of being placed like those in our Cornish, mi 
series of platforms as so many landing-places, are Jashed toget 
in one unbroken line, extending many fatboms,; and being warpé 
to suit the inclination or curvature of the sides of Hg. B pi 
they are not always perpendicular, but hang overin sith 
ner, that even if a person held fast by his hands, and if" 
should happen to slip, they would fly off from the rock, and 
him suspended over the guiph. Yet sach laddéps‘are'th 
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means of access to the works below: and as the labourers are not 
accustomed to receive strangers, they neither use the precautions, 
nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in more frequented mines. 
in the principal tin-mines of Cornwall, the staves of the ladders arc 
alternate bats of wood and iron: here they were of wood only, and 
in ‘some parts rotten and broken, making us often wish, during our 
descent, that we had never undertaken an exploit so hazardous. 
In addition to the danger to be apprehended from the damaged 
state of the ladders, the staves were covered with ice or mud; and 
thas rendered so cold and slippery, that we could have no de. 
pendence upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, 
to’complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the miners, 
thiéy” 'shid,—* Have a care! It was just so, talking about the 
staves, that one of our women * fell, about four years ago, as she 
was descending to her work.’ ‘ Fell!’ said our Swedish interpreter : 
rather simply ; ‘and pray what became of her?’ ‘ Became of her !” 
continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging one of his hands 
from the ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
illustrate the manner of the catastrophe,—‘ she became (pankaka) 
a pancake.””” P. 101. 

*¢ After much fatigue, and no small share of apprehension, we 
at length reached the bottom of the mine. Here we had no 
sooner arrived, than our conductors, taking each of us by an arm, 
hurried us along, through regions of ‘thick-ribbed ice’ and dark- 
ness, into a vaulted level, through which we were to pass into the 
principal chamber of the mine. The noise of countless hammers, 
all in vehement action, increased as we crept along this level ; 
until at length, subduing every other sound, we could no longer 
hear each other speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. At 
this moment we were ushcred into a prodigious cavern, whence the 
sounds proceeded; and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling 
rocks, steam, ice, and gunpowder, about fifty miners were in the 
very height of their employment. ‘The magnitude of the cavern, 
over all parts of which their labours were going on, was alone suf- 
ficient to prove that the iron.ore is not deposited in veins, but in 
beds. Above, below, on every side, and in every nook of this 
fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers disclosed the grim and anxious 
countenances of the miners. They were now driving bolts of iron 
into the rocks, to bore cavities for the gunpowder, for blasting. 
Scarcely had we recovered from the stupefaction occasioned by 
our first introduction into this Pandemonium, when we beheld, 
close to us, hags more horrible than perhaps it is possible for any 

_ other female figures to exhibit, holding their dim quivering tapers 
to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the same sister- 
hood, snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the spot 
where we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, her hair 
clotted with mud, dugs naked and pendulous ; and such a fate, 
and such hideous yells, as it is impossible to describe :— 
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Black it stood, as Night—fierce as ten Furies— 
Terrible as He]l—— 


If we could have heard what she said, we should net have com- 
prehended asyllable: but as several other Parce, equally Gorgo- 
nian in their aspect, passed swiftly by us, hastening tumultuously 
towards the entrance, we began to perceive, that if we remained 
longer in our present situation, Atropos might indeed eut short the 
threads of our existence ; for the noise of the hammers had now 
ceased, and a tremendous blast was near the point of its explosion. . 
We had scarcely retraced with all speed our steps along the level, 
and were beginning to ascend the ladders, when the full volume of 
the thunder reached us, as if roaring with greater vehemence be- 
cause pent amongst the crashing rocks, whence, being reverberated 
over all the mine, it seemed to shake the earth itself with its terri- 
ble vibrations.” P. 104. 


The Fahlan copper-mine, which he next visited, was 
worked, it is said, hefore the Christian era; nay, the tradition 
of the place affirms, that all the copper employed by Solomon 
in building his temple was derived from these shafts. Part 
of the mine is in a state of dangerous combustion, which has 
arisen from the negligence of some workmen, who being dis- 
turbed in an attempt to steal some sulphate of iron, threw 
down their torches and fled. The timber of the works caught 
fire, and communicated with the pyrites. An attempt was 
made to arrest the progress of the flames, by building double 
walls and excluding the air as much as possible. Within one 
of these, 170 fathoms below the surface, Dr. Clarke ventured 
for a few seconds. 


*€ We saw the walls which they had constructed for opposing its 
rogress ; and the overseers, by opening some double doors placed 
in these walls, gave us a transient view of the fire itself, that was 
at this time menacing with its ravages the whole of these ancient 
and valuable works. The sight we had of it was short; because 
the fumes of sulphur were so powerful, that we found it impos- 
sible to remain many seconds within the apertures*. By rusia 
in for an instant, we saw enough te convince us what the fate o 
the mine would be, if the devouring element were not thus pent, 





« © The mode which the author adopted, and which enabled him to remain 
long enough to obtain a view of the combustion as it was then going ou, was the 
same which he had been formerly taught by the guides of Mount Vesuvius, as a 
means by which a person may brave the gascous exhalations of the crater of that 
volcano, aod perhaps of any mephitic vapour ; namely, that of cdvering the mouth 
ahd nostrils with a piece of cloth, such as the flap of a coat may afford, aud in- 
haling the air, necessary for breathing, through its texture. Ia this manner,,res- 
piration may be carried on, for a short time, where any one would be otherwise 
liable to suffocation, and even in the midst of the most solphureous exhalations : 
and as an attention to this simple precaution may. be the means of saving the 
lives of those who are accidentally exposed to such situations of danger from 
suffocating or deleterious fumes, its introdaction will not be deemed superfluous.” 
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and held in subjection by the smothering nature of its own exha- 
lations. The moment any air was admitted from the doors, and 
the vapours were thereby partially dispersed, whole beds of pyri- 
tous matter appeared in a state of ignition ; the fire itself becom- 
ing visible; but our torches were extinguished almost instan- 
taneously, and it was only by holding a piece of cloth before the 
mouth and nostrils that we could venture beyond the second door. 
If this conflagration should extend to a greater depth, the niiwe 
would be destroyed by the fumes alone; as it would be¢ome ini- 
possible to proceed with the works in the midst of its exhalations. 
A miner, lately, in advancing unguardedly and with too much pre- 
cipitation towards the ignited matter, to ascertain the extent of it, 
fell dead; being suffocated, as was the Elder Pliny, and in a 
similar way.” P. 142. 


In a circular wainscoted cave at the lowest point of descent, 
called the Council Chamber, custom has established that 
each Swedish monarch should be seated once, at least, in the 
course of his reign, and inscribe his name on its walls. The 
mines do not give employment to more than 1000 persons. 

The approach to the University of Upsala is through a 
level corn country, much resembling Cambridgeshire. The 
first lectures to which the travellers hastened, were those of 
the Botanical Professor Thunberg, the successor of Linngus. 
They were delivered in a green-house, opposite the very cot- 


tage in which the Swedish sage had formerly resided. Half 


a dozen slovenly boys, none exceeding fourteen years of age, 
composed the auditory. The great anxiety of these students 
was directed to the moment at which a palm branch should 
be thrown among them by the Professor, (for what purpose 
we know not), which they immediately proceeded to cut into 
walking-sticks with their knives. The Chemical Schools pre- 
sented a larger, but an equally inattentive class, and it was 
evident from the dress in both, that the students were drawn 
from the body of poorer artificers. The Library contains a 
few typographical treasures, but is most celebrated for‘ its 
possession of the well known Codex Argenteus of the four 
Gospels. The characters are painted, rather than written, in 
silver, and it is believed to be as early as the fourth century. 
The leaves are vellum, stained of a violet hue. It was cap- 
tured at the storming of Prague in 1648, and presented to 
Queen Christina; during the confusion which preceded her 
abdication, it is said to have been stulen by Isaac Vossius ; 
and after his death to have been purchased and presented to 
the University which at present possesses it. Bat the most 
singular deposits in this library, are two chests of manuscripts, 
the donation of Gustavus II¥. They are double locked, 
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chained, and sealed, and are not to be opened till fifty years 
have elapsed from his decease. Conjecture, of course, is 
busily at work as to their contents; but it is worse than idle 
to quote conjecture. Dr. Clarke subsequently met withoa 
bookseller at Stockholm, who had been employed by Gus- 
tayus as his amanuensis; and who professed that he had 
assisted in arranging and copying many of these manuscripts. 
He stated that the most important part of them consisted of 
a History of his own Times, written by the king himself; 
which he characterized as exhibiting deep political knowledge 
and profound reflection. Dr. Clarke saw no reason to doubt 
the cred‘bility of his informant; on the contrary, both from 
his manner in making the statement and his general reputa- 
tion, he was inclined to pin his faith on the account. 
The Cathedral of Upsala contains, among others, the 
tombs of Gustavus Vasa and of Linnenus; in its collection-of 
reliques is preserved a wooden image of the great god Thor, 
which does not meet at present with attention proportionate 
to its curiosity; and a singular standard, of the history of 
which we are curious to know more than Dr. Clarke could 
discover. Margaret's Shift, though no better than a “ dirty 
rag,” may have as much claim to respect, and excite as chi- 
valrous emotions in the breast of a Swede, as the Countess 
of Salisbury’s garter in our own. | 
The University of Upsala has nothing in its establishment 
which an Englishman is accustomed to associate with this 
dignified title. Something similar to it, says Dr. Clarke, 
may perhaps be found in Scotland, but even in the last there 
is nothing so low as in Sweden. We almost doubt whether 
Dr. Clarke ever visited St. Andrew’s. The students do not 
wear any Academical dress; their slouched white hats, loose 
dangling surtouts, and long unkempt locks, remind the 
English traveller of the fifth of November and its hero ; their 
lodgitigs consist of a single room, furnished with a bench, a 
stove, two chairs, and sundry tobacco pipes. Each stadiés 
when and what he pleases; and as soon after noon as he can, 
hurries away a /a cave, as it is termed, that is, to a public 
cellar. Here they smoke, and drink beer, brandy, and wine, 
all of native manufacture, though the last passes under a 
French name; and all of equally detestable quality. Their 
revels last to a late hour, and frequently, more particularly if 
political disputes occur, terminate in blows. Dr. Clarke 
was present at one of their convivial meetings, and was. not 
very deeply impressed either with their spirit of bilarity or of 
good breeding. The courtesy with which ‘he ‘testified ‘his 
good wishes to the company and their University met with an 
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ilt vetarn, and bat for his forbearance and -presence of mind 
would have involved him in a quarrel. But the unpopular 
Professors, if any sach there be, are the greatest safferers on 
thesé occasions. The shout, when the game is up in’a sally! 
from 'these taverns, is pereat or vivat, and woe be to the’ 
lackless wight whose heels cannot save him from the’ corse! 
quences of the first. ‘The number of students does not ex- 
ceed three hundred, and among these, besides a total relaxa— 
tion of discipline, there was no motive to excite energy or 
stimulate to exertion. Public examinations and prizes are 
alike unknown ; and from its deficiency both in moral restraint 
and in mental exercise, the ‘‘ great and hitherto unrivalled 
school of nataral history,” as Stillingfleet named it, appears 
fast hastening to decay. od 

In the church of Riddesholm, at Stockholm, Dr. Clarke 
saw the coffin of Charles XIT. the tomb having been recently! 
opened, in order to ascertain, from the appearance: of the 
king’s skull, the disputed fact of his assassination. On this 
point we shall give the traveller's own remarks, in illustration 


of which is appended an excellent plate of the cast from 
the king’s head. 


“¢ The hat and clothes worn by Charles the Twelfth when he was 
shot in the trenches before Frederickshall are preserved in the 
Arsenal, in the north suburb, precisely in the state in which they 
were taken from the King’s body after his assassination. That he 
was really assassinated, seems so clear, that it is marvellous any 
doubt should be entertained as to the fact ; and yet, with a view 
to ascertain the truth as to the manner of his death, every succeed- 
ing sovereign has thought it right to open his sepulchre, and to 
inspect his embalmed remains. The other curiosities contained 
also in the arsenal are, the skin of a horse upon which Gustavus 
Adolphus rode at the battle of Lutzen; a boat built by Peter the 
Great at Sardam in Holland, taken by the Swedes while on its 
to Petersburgh ; a number of trophies taken by Charles the Twelfth 
from the Russians, the Poles, and the Danes ; also the dress warp 
by Gustavus the Third at the time of his assassination, and his 
image in wax, which we before noticed. Our main object, upon 
this occasion, was to see once more the clothes worn by Charles 
the Twelfth at the time of his death, as connected with a few ob- 
servations which we had made respecting that event, and whi 
we shall presently state. The coat is a plain blue uniform, wit 
large brass buttons, like that of a common soldier ; the gloves ate 
of buff leather, and reached almost up to the elbow ; the right-hand 
glove is 4 good deal stained with blood *, and so is a buff belt whieh 
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« * Mr, Coxe, who mentions this circumstance, considets it as probable, that 
the King, ‘ upon receiving the shot, instantly apptied his right hand to the wourd 
imhis temple, and then to his sword,’—-See Travels into Swedet, ‘p. 3527 London, 
1784.” 
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he wore round his body. The hat seems to have been slightly 
grazed by the ball in that part which immediately covered his 
temple ; but there was nothing in its appearance which could 
throw any light upon the nature of the wound that was inflicted ; 
that is to say, whether it had been thus grazed by a ball entering 
in, or going out. The appearance of the skull, after the King’s 
death, satisfactorily proved that the wound in the temple was 
made by a ball going out. Was it to be believed that a ball from 
the enemies works, at the distance the King stood, would have 
either taken the direction of that by which he was shot, or that it 
would have passed entirely through the skull on both sides? Mr. 
Fredenheim, Knight of the Polar Star, President of the Academ 
of Painting and Sculpture, distinguished by his travels and histori- 
cal collections, and High Steward of all the Royal Cabinets, had, 
at this time, the care of the matrice moulded upon the King’s face 
soon after he was killed. Owing to his kindness, and that of Mr. 
Breda, to whom Gustavus the Fourth came daily to sit for his por- 
trait, permission was obtained for us to have a Cast taken from this 
matrice : it is now deposited in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge. From the appearance of this Cast, all dispute must cease 
as to the nature of the shot which caused the King’s death ; which, 
in the account of that event published by order of the Swedish 
Government, was said to have been a ball from a falconet. Vol- 
taire, also, in his anxiety to do away the imputation that had fallen 
upon his countryman, Siguier, insists upon it that the ball was too 
large for the calibre of a pistol ; whereas it is plain that the real 
shot was a pistol bullet. The appearance of the wound in the 
temple also shews that it was inflicted by a bullet going out, and 
slanting upwards, having entered into the lower part of the skull 
behind; and that the shot was directed by a private hand from 
behind, and did not come from the enemies’ works, is obvious 
from this circumstance, and ftom the fact of the King’s having 
drawn his sword half out of its scabbard, in the agonies of death, 
to immolate his assassin *.. Who can read the conversation which 
between Count Liewen, the King’s Page, then upon the 
spot, and Mr. Wraxall, without being convinced that the King was 
assassinated +, even if this evidence were wanted: but as it isso 


— 





* « ©] followed the officers to the place where the King was killed. The 
Prince ordered the Generals and Officers who were present to place the body in 
a litter prepared to convey it to the head-quarters; one and‘ twenty soldiers 
standing around with wax tapers in their hands, We observed that the King, ia 
the agonics of death, had drawn his sword half out of the scabbard; and that the 
hilt was so tightly grasped by the right band, as not to be disengaged without 
difficulty.’ See the Account taken from the Narrative of Philgren, a Page (o the 
Prince of Hesse, who was thai day in waiting. Core's Trav. into Sweden, p. 354. 
Lond. 1784.” 

+ “ «There are now very few men alive who can speak with so much certainty 
as myself. 1 was im the camp before Frederickshall ; and had the bonour to serve 
the King, in quality of Page, on that night when he was killed. I mave xo pousT 
TWAT HE Was assas@NaTED. The night was extremely dark; and it was almost an 
iuppossibility that a ball from the fort could enter his head, at the distance, and on 
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nearly connected with a very important event in history, and 
serves to confirm Count Liewen’s testimony, we have caused.an 
accurate drawing of this Cast to be engraved, in which the nature 
of the wound in the right temple may be as plainly discerned as 
if the original had been exposed to view. The same engravi 
will also serve to exhibit the countenance of Charles the welfth 
with much greater accuracy than any other portrait can pretend 
to: it remained unaltered even in death ; and displays, in a very 
striking manner, the haughtiness of character for which this hero 
was so remarkably distinguished.” P. 274, 


The watchmen of Stockholm carry a machine which might 
be adopted with advantage by our London Charlies, It isa 
portable trap, which being thrown round the nape of the neck, 
tightens itself with every fresh struggle of the prisoner. The 
Swedish night-cry is somewhat melancholy, but it is more 
poetical than our “ Past ten o’clock.” 


Klockan ar tie slagan |— 
Fran eld, och brand, 
Och fienden’s hand, 
Bevara, O Gud, den stad och land !— 
Klockan ar tie slagan ! 


The clock has struck ten! 
From fire, and fire-brand, 
And from the enemies’ hand, 
Save, O God! this town and land !— 
The clock has struck ten! 


It was in the extreme depth of winter (December 14) 
that Dr. Clarke left Stockholm, on his route to Russia; the 
thermometer, at seven in the evening, was 21° below freezing. 
The winter had set in with considerable severity, and the 
holiday of the North was evidently beginning: instead of the 
ever-varying Yah so, (Ia sa!) which forms the constant 
rejoinder of a Swede to all questions and remarks, the 
peasants, upon hearing it observed that it was very cold, 
rubbed their hands with looks of joy, and replied, “* yes, 
bravely cold! beautiful weather! now you may travel as, fast 
as you please.” This was the answer when Madeira, in the 
well of the carriage, had frozen in the bottle, and the bread 
glistened within like loaf sugar, and was broken by a hum- 
mer. On arriving at the wretched inn of Grissehamn, on 
the Gulph of Bothnia, the travellers made a fruitless attempt 
to cross to Ekero. The vessel on board of which they 


the spot where he stood. I saw the King’s body, AND AM CBRTALN THE WOUND IN 


HIS TEMPLE WAS MADE BY A PISTOL BULLET.’ Count Liewen’s Conversation with.Mr, 
Wraxall. See Core’s Travels, &c. p. 357” 
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embarked, carried much more than its proportion of canvass ; 
the weather was tempestuous, and the crew undisciplined. 
At the moment in which the boat appeared to be sinking, 
from a sea which she had shipped, when Dr. Clarke had 
escaped out of the window of the carriage, and the suilors 
were pulling at wrong ropes, or preparing to swim, the steers- 
min, by a daring but dexterous effort, put the helm quite 
about, and happily returned to port. The wind continued 
contrary for several days, during which there was much difli- 
cully in procuring either fuel or provisions. Candles there 
were none , and it was with the utmost difliculty, even when 
the smoke was increased almost to suffocation, that the tem- 
perature of the apartment could be raised above the freezing 
point. At length, on the sixth morning, the boatmen pro- 
nounced that the weather was more favourable. 


* We set sail. The morning was dark; aud the shore here is 
so formed, that the appearance of the horizon and of the sca can- 
not be discerned until the land has been cleared. The sky looked 
fearfully red towards the cast, and as fearfully black towards the 
west, in which quarter the wind was. We expressed our appre- 
hensions to the boatmen; but they said that within four hours 
they could take us over, and that the wind wou!d not increase 
within that time. Scarcely had we cleared the Jand, when we 
beheld a sea at which even our Alanders were appalled: at the 
same time it came on to blow with great violence, the gale gather- 
ing force at every instant. But the storm of wind was nothing, com- 

pared to the state of the sea; which having been agitated for many 

ays, presented to our astonished boatmen mountains of boiling 
water. Nothing could more effectually convince us of our serious 
situation, than seeing the consternation of the crew. We begged 
them to put back, as they had done before. This they confessed 
they would gladly accede to, but that it was impossible: that all 
we could now do was, to bear up to windward, in the hope of 
making one of the Aland Isles, and avoid being driven into the 
Baltic. Within ten minutes after our danger became apparent, 
every hope seemed to vanish. Our interpreter, as a seaman in 
the Eost-India service, had doubled the Cupe of Good Hope, and 
often sailed in storms in the Atlantic Ocean, but he confessed he 
had never beheld such a sea as was here gathered in the Aland 
Hef. One of the dlanders, an experienced sailor, took the helm, 
and made his comrades lower the foresail, The mainsail could not 
be dispensed with, as we were falling fast to leeward ; and without 
bearing to windward we must inevitably perish. We continued to 
luff from time to time ; but when ‘the rising world of waters,’ in 
mountain-breakers, threatened to overwhelm us, the yells of all 
our boatmen became a signal to the helmsman to oppose to it the 
stern of the vessel; and thus, letting her drive before the sea, to 
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fall off to leeward, being carried into a gulph of foam, which broke 
over both sides of our boat, and covered us with the waves. Half 
drowned and gasping, we saw far behind us, when we were lifted 
upon the tops of the billows, another boat in equal distress ;:and 
this occasionally disappeared so completely from our view, a8 to 
make us believe she had foundered; but when she hove agaia in 
sight, she was so far to windward of us that there was -not..the 
smallest chance of our being able to reach her by swimming, in 
case of our being upset: and we afterwards learned, that she. had 
entirely given us over, and had enough to do in bailing the water, 
which filled on her lee-side, to think of rendering us any assist- 
ance. The principal part of our distress was attributed, by the 
boatmen, to the having our carriage on board; and they reproach- 
edius on this account. Every time the vessel heeled, the wei 
and)swing of this vehicle, propped high in the boat, made her ‘ship 
more water than she would have done otherwise. We soon’ dame 
to the resolution of consigning it, with all we had, to the, deep, 
and gave orders to the men to heave it overboard. This was,at- 
tempted ; but they assured us we should sink the vessel in so doing 
ané@-abandoned the undertaking. By cutting away, however, the 
props upon which the carriage was supported, we contrived to 
lower it upon the ballast, and the vessel laboured less in conse- 
quence. Still, however, the storm increased ; and the sea washed 
over us continually. Huddied together near the stern, we could 
only trust to Providence, and, in the intervals when the sea left us, 
watch the countenance of our undaunted helmsman, After all, 
we knew not how our escape was effected, being quite stupified 
and benumbed by our dreadful situation. All that the author 
could recollect of the first glimpse of hope was, that, after long 
struggling in endeavours to recover the vessel’s lee-way, the 
istand on which the Aland Telegraph is stationed appeared at,.a 
great distance to leeward, under the boom of the mainsail, Soon 
afterwards, getting another island to windward, the sea was there- 
by rendered somewhat more tranquil, and the boatmen set up a 
shout, saying, ‘ Bra! Bra!—Ingen fara! Det har ingen al 4 
After this we sailed through the Sound, and close to the shore; 
but could not land on account of the surf. Having passed these 
islands, we steered for Ekerd, the sea being much more calm; and 
arrived there soon after mid-day.”” P. 308. , 


» On landing in Aland every thing was changed ; the atu 
was ‘covered with snow, and sledges were already in Ws 
Phe general cheerfulness was increased; and, th spite’ 
our love of summer skies and western breezes, it is impogsible 
not td fee? animatéd by Dr. Clarke’s vivid description of a 
Widely different tlimate. | , 6s 
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« § Brat is an interjectson answering to bravo! The literal meaning therefore 
is, ‘Bravol Bravo! Nodanger! ‘There is no danger!” , 
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* The first day of our sledge-travelling convinced us of the 
folly and inconvenience of being pent in close carriages, when 
performing a winter-journey in such a climate. Never was any 
mode of travelling more delightful than this of the open sledge. 
In the carriage, we were always complaining of the rigours of the 
temperature: in the sledge, although exposed to the open air, we 
found no inconvenience from the utmost severity of the frost. 
The se v8 was so clear and dry, that, being well clothed, 
the effect of it was charming. An intensity of general cheerful- 
ness seemed to keep pace with the intensity of the season. Bril- 
liant skies ; horses neighing and prancing ; peasants laughing, and 
singing—‘ Fine snow! braveice! brave winter!’ Merry-making 
in all _. villages. Festival days, with unclouded suns ; nights of 
inconceivable splendour and ineffable brightness ; the glorious fir- 
mament displaying one uninterrupted flood of light, heightened by 
an Aurora Borealis, while boundless fields of snow reflected every 
ray. Add to this, the velocity with which the sledge-drawn tra- 
veller is made te fly over sea and over land ; over lakes and over 
plains ; amidst islands and rocks; through snowy groves and 
forests bending with the weight of glittering icicles; here winding 
through thick woods, there at large upon the solid main— 
‘DURUM CALCAVIMUS QuUOR ;’—in the midst of scenery so novel, 
but withal so pleasing in the richness, the variety, and the beauty 
of the effect. The snow too, in itself, is not one of the least of the 
wonders ; for though it be not seen to fall, it gradually accumu. 
lates. It was now eight inches deep, and we had not observed a 
single instance of its descent. From the extreme diminution of 
temperature in the air, the condensed vapours were frozen into 
particles so minute, that, without adhering together and forming 
flukes, they passed imperceptibly through the clear serene atmos- 
phere, in the state of an invisible s/eet; which, when agitated by 
wind, rose from the ground im the form of a fine powder, and 
seemed as dry as the dust of the desert.” P. 320. 


In a single night, after a violent tempest, the sea which 
separated the travellers from Finland was frozen over. The 
ice at first, on these oceasions, is so rotten that no one dares 
to pass: and sometimes it does not become sufficiently con- 
solidated to permit this passage during the whole winter. 
The waves close to the shore were fixed in all their undalating 
forms, as if stricken in a moment by the wand of a iciau. 
The thermometer stood at 324° below freezing, ion tien of 


Fahrenheit. Dr. Clarke was thus condemned to a three 
day’s delay in the miserable hut at Vergatta. Of the man- 
ners of his companions he has given a lively portraitare in 


the following account of a levee which he witnessed at Vardo 
just before his disappointment. 
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‘¢ As we entered the hovel.called the Post-house,—for we can 
give it no better name,—we were told that the extra-post messen- 
gers were not yet come: we therefore had to wait for their arrival : 
and this delay gave us an opportunity of seeing a little of the in. 
terior economy of one of these dwellings, in its most undisguised 
state. A more curious sight could hardly be imagined. At our 
entrance, nobody was up. The members of the family held a con- 
versation with our boatmen, but we saw none of them. The floor 
of the only room they had, and of which we had taken possession, 
was coyered with straw and sedge, according to the custom of the 
country at Christmas, and once a grnctons even in Kings’ houses, 
in England, Peeping from behind their hiding-places, as seen as 
they perceived that strangers had entered this apartment, they 
were all stirring ; and presently there fell out from every side of 
the room the naked figures of men, women, boys, and girls, who 
had been piled in tiers one above another, as in a ship’s cabin; 
being concealed from view by so many sheep-skins, which were 
suspended as curtains before their cots. This motley groupe, 
amounting in all to thirteen persons, without a rag to cover them, 
squatted themselves upon the floor in the middle of the chamber, 
and began altogether the business of their brief toilette. The 
women put on two pairs of woollen hose, and over these a pair of 
greasy boots. The toilette being ended, they all with one accord 

egan to blow their noses into the palms of their hands, and to 
wipe them upon their clothes, Then the men kindled their to- 
bacco-pipes ; and a universal hawking and spitting commenced. 
Nor were the women unoccupied ; for a large fire being lighted, 
the females of the family quietly took up their petticoats, and sate 
before it, very leisurely gartering their stockings, This being 
done, a girl now handed round their breakfast: it consisted of, 
first, a dram to each person, served in a small silver cup ; secondly, 
a portion of black biscuit, with about two ounces of fresh butter. 
At this meal they sate without ceremony or order, each where and 
with whom he pleased, chatting and laughing in groupes, appa- 
rently contented and happy. It was rather new, to see ers 
with children at their breasts disengage their tender infants from 
the nipple, to pour down their little throats a portion of the dram 
which came to the mother’s share ; but still more remarkable to 
see these young dram-drinkers lick their lips, roll their eyes about, 
and stretch out their puny hands, as craving more; shewiog how 
accustomed they were to this beverage, Perhaps the practice 
may explain the frequency of dwarfs in the Northern countries of 
Europe; as in Poland, Russia, and Sweden. But the author, ven- 
ing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an affectionate mother 
pouring brandy down her child’s throat, was told, ‘ It is good for 
them: our children are not troubled with wind or with rickets ; 
and our adults,’ giving one of the sturdy peasants a notable 
thump, ‘see how hardy and healthy they are!’ ‘here was no 
reply to such an appeal ; for of the rs, in general, it may be 
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said, that a more vigorous race can bardly be found; and -all of 
them have imbibed with their milk their morning drams_ of 
brandy.” P. 326. 


After three days delay he determined to undertake the 
cireuitous and hazardous southern passage to Kumlinge. 
The distance is more than twice that of the common route, 
bat the islands being more numerous, the straits are’ nar- 
rower, and therefore more practicable. . 

The ice was smooth and glassy as a mirror; in some 
places the transparency was perfect, and rocks of granite 
were seen towering from below. Not a living creatare, 
save a few ravening wolves, was to be descried; and, on 
arriving at the island of Bargo, the natives were both asto- 
nished and terrified at the unexpected sight of strangers. 
They refused to furnish horses, for the wolves, they -said, 
would infallibly devour them on their return; and yet, 
anxious to get rid of the intrusion of their guests, they 
repeatedly inquired why they did not go away! The sledge 
was obliged to be drawn by hand, and some seal hunters, 
who were met with accidentally, officiated as guides. 7 


«© We now directed our icy pilgrimage towards Mushaga, by 
an eastern instead of a southern course ; our seal-hunters taking 
the lead with their iron-shod pikes, and often leading us a weary 
circuit, to avoid the openings and hazardous places of thin ice, 
by which we were compelled to deviate from the direct line of 
our march. The pikes used to ascertain the safety of a pas- 
senger are about six feet in length, having at the lower ex- 
tremity an iron spike with a sharp and strong hook. The spike 
is used to try the thickness of the ice. If, after two or threc. 
stabs with this iron spike, the water do not spout up, the ice 
will bear a horse; and if it do not rise after a single blow, . 
but appears only after a second stroke, it is considered as fit 
to supporta man. The hook attached to this spike is for the pur- 
pose of dragging out the bodies of those who are unfortunate . 
enough to slip through the crevices, or fall into the holes, which | 
are deceitfully covered with a thin icy superficies. These acci- 
dents are generally owing to the snow, which, by'covering sti¢h 
piece, prevents a person from being aware of the sudden danger 

e may encounter from a neglect of sounding often with his pike. 
Every imdividual of our party was provided with one of:t 
safety-pikes ; although the chief use of them is for those who pte- 
cede and act as pioneers, who plunge their pikes into:the i¢e.in- 
cessantly, at every step, in order to make the way sure. ..If;the,. 
foremost man gives an alarm, the rest of the party:fall back,;and » 
disperse as quickly as possible ; taking care not to colléct toger;, 
ther upon one spot. We had many of these alarms; and our 
weary walk continued throughout the whole day, a journey of 


‘ 
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painful suspense and apprehension, never {ree from danger ; being 
often farthest from the land when we appeared to be the nearest 
to it, in consequence of the circuitous deviations we were com- 
pelled to make, in order to obtain a footing. About half after 
two.o’clock p.m. we were within sight of Mushaga; but the difti- 
culty of reaching the shore increased as we approached, Presently 
we could discern the figures of several of the natives, standing 
upon a high coast among the rocks, regarding our movements with 
an earnest attention. We soon found the reason of the interest 
we had excited; the ice, as we advanced, appeared almost every- 
where open; and became so thin, that our pikes brought up water 
at every stroke. It certainly was not a moment for shut cere- 
mony, and the guides used none; for the seal-hunters falling back 
with precipitation, the Vargatta peasants dispersed also, followed 
by:the interpreter, who, in spite of all my remonstrances, left me 
in this terrible juncture, to shift for myself. In such a situation, 
the presence of any one, it is true, could only serve to increase 
the danger; and for a moment I was almost bewildered. To turn 
back again, and retrace our former footsteps, at this late hour of 
the day, over fields of ice extending nearly thirty English miles, 
would require more strength than I could then muster, exhausted 
as I was already by fatigue. 1 saw no alternative but that of per- 
severing, at all hazards, another quarter of a mile; and slowly 
ventured on towards Mushaga, sometimes working my way nearly 
a mile in order to gain an approach of twenty yards. At 
every stroke of my pike, the water gushed through the orifice it 
made; until the ice beginning to bend with my weight, I was 
afraid to use it. By perseverance, however, I had gained a very 
near approach to the land, which gave me spirits and courage : 
the ice became stronger—then weaker: at last I reached the 
rocks—covered also with ice; and, in my eagerness to climb their 
slippery surfaces, sustained many severe falls, one of which brought 
me headlong back again upon the sea. The people collected on 
the shore now descended to my assistance ; and the guides who 


had deserted me, ashamed of being left behind by a stranger, after. 
various attempts, following my footsteps, arrived also at Mushaga.”’ . 


P. 346. 


In the wretched cottage which they first entered, seven 
children were affected with the putrid small-pox. The 
eldest, a daughter, was lying dead. The forlorn parents 
were weeping over her, and anticipating the inevitable fate 
of their little ones who yet survived. Their diet consisted 
of raw salt fish, steeped in sea water and frozen. Their 
condition, Says Dr. Clarke, was unrivalled in human misery : 
“ nothing could be done for them, nor did they ask for any 
thing.” 

A boat, by the amen’ of four peasants, was now 
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worked through a mile of ice into the open sea. The sail 
was hoisted, and, a plank being fastened along the ribs of 
the vessel, to prevent her staving, she was laid on her side. 
Two of the men remained upon the ice holding the bow, the 
others got in with Dr. Clarke, and the boat scudded on till 
it broke the rotten ice and plunged into the water. By 
giving it a swinging motion it continued to make its way 
before the wind; but the labour was excessive, for the ice 

arts was six inches thick. On reaching the open sea 
fresh difficulties awaited them: the snow was falling rapidly, 
and large masses of ice struck against each other, and the 
boat, with tremendous explosions. It was evident that the 
passage would soon be completely frozen; and it was with 
no little delight that the travellers disembarked on the island 


of Sattunga. The hostess of the cottage to which they 
a sy op refused money for their night’s lodging, and asked 
fora charm to cure a pain which had afflicted her head 
for forty years. Some lump sugar with which she was pre- 
sented was so new to her, that she stuck it up among other 
rarities in her cupboard, not to be used bat to be exhibited. 
The caravan, on the following morning, amounted to 
thirty-seven persons; and the whole retinue extended over a 
space of two English miles. The distance to be traversed in a 
straight line was about twenty-one miles ; but it was probable 
that the necessary circuit would nearly "double it. Of this 
they were soon convinced ; for they had scarcely quitted the 
shore before they were turned aside by two seal-hunters, 
with lifted pikes, warning them to fall back as quickly as 
possible, since the ice was open. Walking was very difficult ; 
chasms were constantly occurring, and not a step could br 
taken till trial was first made with the safety pike. Nor 
was it safe to tread in the footsteps of those who preceded, 
for more than once the ice which had borne the first gave way 
beneath the second passenger. Two of the guides narrowly 
escaped in this manner, through the dexterity, watchfulness, 
and courage of their comrades. Such was the mvude in 
which Dr. Clarke passed the last day of the eighteenth 
centary, and happily reached Kumlinge in safety, after severe 
toil and no inconsiderable peril. 
The ice on the following day would not bear their horses, 
and the guides, harnessing themselves to the sledges, turned 


their poor animals loose on an island, from which, they said, 
they would not attempt to stray. 


“ A painter would have found a curious subject for his pencil: 
in the figures of the two horses wpon an ice-clad rock, when we 
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abandoned them. Being heated by drawing the sledges, the drops 
of sweat had congealed into long icicles, sticking out, like bristles, 
all over their bodies, and hanging in euch long and thick stalactites 
from ‘the nostrils, that it seemed dangerous to attempt to break 
them off, for fear of tearing away the flesh with them : all their 
shaggy manes and tails and hair were thus covered by a white 
opeke crust with pendent icicles, so that they seemed rather like 
some nondescript animals than horses. As soon as we quitted 
them, they turned their heads to leeward ; and remained fixed, 
like marble statues, upon the rock ; closing their eyes, and scarec 
shewing signs of animal life.” P. 368. 


On passing Brando (the Burnt Island) the congregation 
were just breaking up from church; and upwards of one 
hendred sledges, amid shouts of boisterous merriment and 
all the varied chances of a race course, were dashing at full 
speed past each other. On quitting Varssala, on the 
‘second of January, the thermometer, before sun-rise, stood at 
524° below freezing. The cheeks of the travellers, when 
touched by the outward air, felt as if scorched; and the 
sik handkerchiefs bound round them could not be remoyed 
without excoriation. Dr. Clarke’s left eye was so frozen, 
that he could not by any effort separate the lids; and a 
sudden squall of wind produced a strong inclination to 
sleepiness and stupor. The cheeks of the English servant 
who accompanied them were actually frost bitten; and the 
whole party proceeded to the customary operation of rubbing 
them with snow. A little dog, which lay at the bottom of the 
sledge wrapped up in woollen, had one of its hind legs frozen 
so stiffly that it could not be moved from its belly. In this 
state they stopped at the first village. ‘The servant could 
mot be restrained from the temptation of a warm room: his 
face, in consequence, almost instantly became blistered and 
painful, and in a few hours a thin purulent ichor flowed from 
the wound. Even of the rest none escaped without blistering 
and excoriation, One other danger awaited them on their 
arrival at Abo. 

“Here being conducted into a very spacious and lofty cham. 
ber, ‘used as a public card-room, adjoming to the ball-room, and 
finding that it was to be heated by means of two stoves, one at 
either extremity of this cold apartment, we ordered fires in both of 
them. When the wood, which had been used as fuel, was so far 
eonsumed thationly the clear embers remained, according to the 
common custom in the country, we closed the chimneys by means 
of an iron slider there placed for this purpose. If the inhabitants 
Close up their stoves that the embers may send out heated air into 
‘the room, they are always careful i watch lest any appearance of 
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a blue lambent flame upon the wood coals should remain, in which 
state it would be dangerous to shut the sliders. Unfortunately, 
not being aware of this critical symptom,—-which, in fact, denotes 
the formation and disengagement of carbonic acid gas,—and find- 
ing it difficult to warm so large a room at all, we stopped up the 


chimneys as soon as we could do so without filling the room with 


smoke; and the consequence was, that we very narrowly escaped 
being killed. The author first felt the attack: it came on with 
great coldness in the extremities, and a tendency to sneeze; fol- 
lowed by a general sensation of shivering over the whole body, 
and violent head-ache. Presently, he fell senseless on the floor. 
His companion, being roused by the noise, and finding him in this 
situation, attempted to raise him; but was by this time also simi- 
larly affected, and had barely strength enough left to call in the 
servants, who alarmed the people of the house. Luckily, there 
happened to be in the inn, as a lodger, a young man who was an 
itinerant Lecturer in Natural Philosophy : as soon as he came into 
the room, in which many were now assembled, he perceived the 
-canse of the accident, and immediately drew back the iron. sliders 
which had closed the chimneys, and opened the doors. Two per- 
sons had lost their lives in the same chamber but a short time 
before, and from the same cause, This young man told us that 
similar accidents occur frequently, in winter, among the peasants ; 
thie chimneys in all their houses being constructed with a sliding- 
board, to close over the embers of burning wood : but as the seve- 
rity of the climate always tempts them to shut their chimneys before 
the carbonic acid gas has completely effected its escape, the most 
fatal consequences ensue. ‘Their mode of treating persons under 
these attacks is, to Carry them out naked into the open air, and rub 
their bodies with snow until the vital functions are restored, We 
felt the bad effects of this accident in violent head-ache, which 
lasted during many days afterwards.”” P. $85. 


The University of Abo is little known out of its immediate 
neighbourhood, even by name; and to many of our Acade- 
mical readers this sister in letters will, probably, be wholly 


new. Yet Abo has produced scholars and philosophers, 
who, as Dr. Clarke assures us, would confer honour on any 
seat of science. The population of the town is more than 
three times larger than that of Upsala, and it ranks next in 
grandeur to Stockholm and Goitenburgh. We shall. not, 
however, pause upon the Pokjarne and other Finnish. odes 
of Professor Frantzén, whose fame, we think, has been ill 
consulted by the introduction of a bald prose English trans- 
lation of rather a high-flown love poem; nor shall we exa- 
mine the respective merits of Chancellor Wachtmeister, 
Drs. Gadolin, Gevtaianer Tengstrom, Pipping, Wadell, Tolpo, 
Fattenborg, or Winge; gentlemen, no doubt, as highly esti- 
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mated in their own latitude as many whose reputation fills 
the wide limits between Trumpington and Barnwell, the Dan 
and Beersheba of our own Alma Mater. Dr. Clarke staid 


° ’ , 
some time at Abo; and it was natural that he should treasure 
up such matters which a siranger may be excused for 
omitting. One fact in justice we must mention; that, in all 


ee both of study and discipline, he appears to rank Abo 
ar above Upsala. . 

All Finland pours into Abo during its annual fair; and 
brandy and tobacco are the great baits which allure the 
visitors. By half a yard of pigtail dangling from his pocket- 
hole, Dr. Clarke secured the services of almost every native 
whom he met: an experiment which, it is but proper to add, 
he had before tried with equal success in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The fair commences on the twentieth of January, 
and continues for three days only. During these, it is not 
possible to penetrate any of the streets leading to the market. 
After they have terminated, the purchasers on the moment 
retrace their long and weary journey, often extending to the 
whole length of the Gulph of Bothnia. 

It was with deep regret that Dr. Clarke exchanged the 
hospitality which he had so largely tasted in Sweden for the 
widely different reception which he was about to encountér 
in Russia. His opinions of the latter country have long 
been before the public ; and this is not the time at which it 
is necessary to examine them. The spirit which Dr. Clarke 
carried with him into all the relations of life was not one'b 
which goud qualities of any kind were likely to be andere: 
and if we were disposed to point out a fault in his general 
judgment, we should rather place it in an amiable disposi- 
tion to exaggerate what in itself deserved admiration, rather 
than ‘in a facility of discovering ill where it did not really 
exist. 

Be this as it may, his pictures of Russia are confessedly 
dark ; and the facts which he produces unquestionably ‘bear 
out his conclusions as far as his own experienve was con- 
cerned. We pass over these, however, cnd hasten to'a More 
agreeable theme. ‘The description of Petersburgh is in’ his 
best manner; although it should be remembered ‘that: we 
quote it from a part of his work not finally arranged by him- 
self for the press. A 

“© The united magnificence of all the cities of Europe could but 
equal Petersburg. There is nothing little or mean, to offend the 
eye ;—ull is grand, extensive, large, and open, The streets, which 
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are wide and straight, seem to consist entirely of palaces: the edi- 
fices are white, oy, and regular. At first sight, the whole city 
appears to be built with stone ; but on a nearer inspection, you 
find the walls are of brick, covered with plaister; yet every part is 
so clean and in such excellent order, and has an appearance so 
new, that the effect is as fine and striking as if they were formed 
of marble. The public structures, on whatever side you direct 
your attention—quays, piers, ramparts—are all composed of 
masses of solid granite, calculated to endure for ages. It seems 
as if the ancient Etruscans or Egyptians—stimulated by emulation 
to surpass their prodigious works, aided by despotic power, and 
instructed by Grecian taste—had arisen, to astonish the modern 
world. Such is the metropolis which Catherine has left! {Much 
had been done by her predecessors; but her labours surpassed 
them all: and our admiration is increased, while we behold the 
magnificence of the buildings, the breadth of the streets, the 
squares, and openings, and noble palaces,—and recollect that'a 
century has not yet elapsed, since the first stone of the foundation 
of the citv was laid by Peter the Great. 

“ We were told that we should find Petersburg like London, 
and that we should everywhere hear the language and see the 
manners of England; but nothing can be farther from the truth. 
This city presents to the stranger a sight as novel and interesting 
as any which he will meet with in Europe. In the general appear- 
ance of features and countenance, the Russians have nothing very 
characteristic ; and when their beards are cut off, as is the case 
with those who live as servants in the families of Gentlemen, they 
could not be distinguished from Englishmen: but in the dresses of 
the people we are reminded of the inhabitants of some Asiatic 
towns; though perhaps in summer, when the robes, pelisses, and 
caps are not worn, the impression may be different. ‘The resem- 
blance to Astatic customs and manners, perceptible in Moscow and 
Petersburg, will probably decrease, in proportion to the intercoutse 
of the Russians with other parts of Europe. The stile of dregs’in 
the seventeenth century was more Oriental than it is at present : 
a robe was then in use called Feredja, which is a Turkish word. 
At this season, the streets are filled with sledges; and with pea- 
sants in various costumes, having long beards, straight locks, bare 


necks, and their feet covered with shoes of the matted bark of 
trees.”” P. 482. 


The insane tyranny of the emperor Paul was at its height 
during Dr. Clarke's visit to Petersburgh ; and he has collected 
various anecdotes respecting it. Souwarof alone appears to 
have been unintimidated by the despot. The two following 
stories of that extraordidary man are introduced in notes by 
the editor, on the authority of M. Depping. 


‘“ The Empcror ordered some models of tails to. be made. 
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which ‘he. intended should be worn by:the officers and soldiers: : 
and despatched them to different corps of the army. Souwarof, en 
receiving a packet of these tails, shook his head, and exclaimed, 
‘ These tails are not bayonets; and no fire will come from this 
powder.’ A translation cannot give the spirit of the original, 
which has a rhythm, and metrical cadence, often used by Souwarnf 
in his conversation. ‘ Kagoi né kalot, bouklai né palit, poudrei née 
streliat.’’’ P. 520. 

The second regards Koutizof, originally a Greek slave, 
and latterly the imperial valet de chambre. When Souwarof 
returned from exile, Paul sent this favourite to him. 


“ «Count Koutizof’ was announced. ‘ Koutizof!’ cried the 
General : ‘I do not know any Russian family of that name.’ ‘The 
Count answered, that he was from Turkey, and that the favour of 
the Emperor had raised him to his present dignity.—‘ You haye 
then doubtless distinguished ase in arms?’ ‘I have never 
served.’—‘ Or in the ministry?’ ‘1 have never been in any ciyil 
office. I have always been about the person of the Emperor,’— 
‘In what capacity ?’—Koutizof wished to turn the conversation ; 
but Seuwarof mercilessly pursued him with questions; until he 
confessed that he had been valet de chambre. Souwarof, on this, 
turning to his servant, said: ‘ You see, Ivan, what it is to conduct 
yourself well. This gentleman was, once, what youare: behold 
him Count now, with the blue ribband!’”’ P. 521. 


The character of this volume will be easily appreciated 
from the detailed abridgment and large extracts which we 
have given above, even if Dr. Clarke’s writings were new to 
our readers. It bears the same stamp of an ardent, original, 
and active spirit which has marked its predecessors: and 
in one material point it differs from most posthumous publi- 
cations which have fallen in gur way ; it increases the repu- 


tation of its Author, and it reflects credit upon the judgment 
of the Editor. 





—_—— 


Arr. II. <A Letter to the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, on the Inde- 
pendence of the Authorized Version of the Bible. By 
Henry Walter, B.D. and F.R.S. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Professor in the East India College, 
Herts.; and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberlund. 8vo. 154 pp. 3s. bd. Hatchard and Son. 
1823. | 

THs is the best controversial work that has appeared for 

many a day. It states the points upon which the author 
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ditters from ‘his respected friend, succinctly details the 
grounds of the difference, and leaves it to others to decide 
between them. ‘Thereis not a word too little, or a word too 
much. (And as Reviewers themselves must sometimes. etr, 
we ean ‘safely say that when it comes to our turn to be 
refuted, we shall desire no better than to be answered with 
the Same temper and talent as that with which the Bishop of 
Peterborough has now been treated. We shall wish: for 
nothiig more than such an honest chronicler as Mr Walter. | 

Having made this acknowledgment to our excellent: 
letter-writer, the next person whom the subject requires us 
to’ name with gratitude is the learned Mr. John Bellamy: 
Before the appearance of his speculations, there existe a! 
considerable portion of doubt and suspicion respecting the’ 
metits ‘of the Authorized Version of the Bible. Rival 
translators, as Mr. Walter justly terms them, had spoken 
iw strong terms respecting the faults which they undertook’ 
to ‘amend; and as the failure of their various attempts was 
notattributed to a deficiency of critical skill, it was supposed 
that their censures might be deserved, although their im- 
provements found few admirers or advocates. Mr. Bellamy’ 
cullécted their censures, and forced them upon public notice, 
‘The ‘general merits of the Authorized Version have been! 
fully canvassed, and by the assistance of Lawrence, D’Oyley/ 
‘Todd, and Whittaker, fully understood. Not only were 
Mr. Bellamy’s, pretensions exposed, but the borrowed 
plumes which had for a time concealed his colour, turned 
out in many instances to be themselves factitious. With 
no ally but Sir James Bland Burgess, with no converts, but 
Socinians and Deists, the new translator may now have the 
pleasure of seeing the public completely satisfied of \the, 
general fidelity of the English Bible, convinced of the exag- 
yeration with which its errors had been described, and of 
Mr. Bellamy’s inability to point out or rectify the onim- 
jiortant errors which do actually exist. 

But this is not the whole of his services. By calliny: 
forth extensive and accurate inquiry into the history’ of the’ 
Authorized Version, he has not only been instrumental in 
silencing Its tradacers, but he has enlarged the information, 
and corrected the oversights of its friends. Occupied) with 
the various departments of their extensive sgience, _thedlo- 
gians were naturally willing to avail themselves of the labours 
of their predecessors, and rest satisfied with a second-haid 
knowledge of the history of English Versions. “And the 
statements of such writers as Macknight or Johnson were 
transferred into the pages, and clothed with the authority: 
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ofa Marsh. ‘These statements, thanks to Mr. Bellamy, 
have been carefully sifted, and found in many instances incor- 
reet. 'Fhe defenders of our Authorized Translation are enabled 
toitake up higher ground, and not only are enemies answered 
und put toshame, but friends discover that they had under- 
rated its: worth. ys 

In the instance before us, Mr. Walter calls the attention 
of his readers to a passage in the Bishop of Peterborough’s: 
Lectures, from which he thinks that the English Bible 
rams\isome risk of being lowered in general opinion. The 
ae ee King James’s Version as a corrented 


collection from previous English Versions; and considers:- 


those. ‘versions as made from the Vulgate, and Luther’s’ 
German’ Bible. ‘The first of these questions has been set at 
rest by previous writers, and we shall not follow Mr. Walter 
through that part of his work, in which he proves that. King) 
James's Version was to all intents and purposes a new. 
translation. His account of the preceding English Trans-; 
lations is more important. First, he inquires whether Tyn-; 
dal translated from the Hebrew, or made undue use of thé 
German. Having produced several instances of his. ac-, 
quaintance with Oriental languages, and having shewn that. 
he did not strictly follow the order of Luther’s translation) 
Mr. ,Walter proceeds to consider the Germanisms. in his: 
translation. | peo 


«'T cannot, therefore, perceive that your Lordship’s premises, 
as far as they are drawn from the order of Tyndal’s translation, 
afford ground firm enough for building any conclusion on them 
whidtever. ' 

«* But you add, that your § conclusion is further confirmed by 
the -Gérmanisms which it contains, some of which are still preserved 
in:our authorized version *.” 1o4 

*« Now, your Lordship is so well known to be thoroughly master. 
of the German language, that were you to point out any expression 
in our English Bible as a Germanism, I should not feel the least, 
doubt but that the peculiar turn of its arrangement corresponded 
exactly with the German idiom ; and yet it seems that even a native, 
of Germany might be mistaken in supposing any particular form 
expression used in Luther’s Bible, to be a genuine feonggs bit 
German idiom; for Wolder, speaking on this very subject, has 
said, ‘ Saxonismos certé ego infinitos non nisi Hebraismos ‘esse 
coviperit.’ I should suppose that it must require an intimate 





* Lect XIV. p53. F ‘ : 1 eee i, be 
4; Dibbaacra, Grace, Latine, et Germanice, opera Dayidis Wolderi, Ham- 
pony i 66, Praleto ad Lectorem. The Latin of Wolder’s Bible is P hinge? 
translation 5 but he has hitnself added, in the margin, corrections, bringitig e 
Latin still closer to the Hebrew idiom. It scems quite impossibic to repregeutiin’ 
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knowledge of the German language, as it existed before Luther's 
time, as well as of its present state, to be able to separate the 
idiomatic expressions of genuine German origin from those idioms, 
which, being originally Hebrew, have been introduced into the 
German language, and rendered ular by the use of Luther's 
version. Yet the latter would find t eir place as naturally in an 
English Bible translated from the Hebrew, as in one translated 
from Luther ; indeed their frequency would be just in proportion 
to the fidelity of these translations to their common original. 

“ But even supposing that sort of anomalous construction, which 
properly constitutes an idiomatic expression, to be observed in cer- 
responding passages of the English and Luther's Bible, and te be, 
in each, an adequate representative, but not a close copy of the 
Hebrew phrase ; these similar idioms in English and German might 
be equally genuine in each language. It would frequently be very 
rash to assert that they were not so. When we consider the origi 
affinity between the German language and our own, we shall feel, 
that a person ought to have deveted very great attention to our 
early English literature, to be able to say of any expression, found 
in an old writer, that it is a Germanism. The recollection of a 
single passage, from some old chronicler, might enable any one to 
vindicate the English origin of a suspected Germanism in our 
Bible ; whilst habits of very extensive black-letter readmg might 
leave a critic in doubt as to the propriety of positively asserting, 
that it could not be of English origin. It would sometimes require 
all Mr. Sharon Turner’s knowledge of Saxon and of the mixed 
language which succeeded it, added to Mr. Todd’s familiarity with 
the style in use from Chaucer to Milton, to qualify a person to de- 
cide with certainty, that an idiom resembling the German and 
used by some Elizabethan writer, must have been a recent impor- 
tation from Germany, and could not have grown up with the growth 
of our English tongue. 

“Such, my Lord, were my reflections, whilst I imagined that 
you had in your view certain expressions in our Authorized Ver- 
sion, which you considered as Germanisms. But when I, after- 
wards, read your translation of Michaelis, I found that he said, 
* The translation of Luther has had material influence on those, 
which were made by his followers in the Reformation, not except- 
ing even the English, where examples might be produced of Ger- 
manisms, that to every Englishman must appear obscure *.’ Now, 
he bas.given no example of these Germanisms ; and I cannot con- 
sider the authority of a foreigner as of the least weight in this 
question ; because, though he might perceive the similarity, or, if 
you please, the identy of an idiom in our Bible with the Conatin, 


one language the idiom of a very different tongue with more closeness than 
Wolder has done. He bas, also, given Luther's German ina parallel colemn, so 
that a more competent witness to the point for which I have qaoted him cunld 
not well be imagined. 


* Michaclis’s [ntroduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. chap. vii, §. 21. 
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he could not be at at all ry ae iy tal any such idiom, 
that it then appeared in the English language for the first time. 
As a commentator on Michaelis you have, in your note on this 
passage, partly anticipated my objection. But you have left it 
unanswered, and contented yourself with observing, that Michae- 
lis's assertion was not likely to be wrong, because Rogers certainly, 
and Tyndal probably, made use of Luther’s version. As you have 
perceived the difficulty that might be started, and have chosen 
rather to argue for the probable truth of what Michaelis has said, 
than to give satisfactory specimens of these Germanisms, I cannot 
help thinking myself entitled to conclude, that the proof of their 
existence in our Bible rests, after all, solely on Michaelis’s autho- 
rity; for your Lordship would not choose to ground an argument 
for their existence on the probability that Tyndal used Luther’s 
translation, whilst you are endeavouring to prove from their exist- 
ence, that Tyndal did use that translation.”” P. 62. 


The next point satisfactorily and concisely established is 
that Coverdale did not translate from the Hebrew, but, as he 
himself states in the prologe unto his Chrysten reader, “ had 
to helpe him sondrye translacyons not only in Latyn, but 
also of the Douche interpreters, whom he had been the more 

lad to follow for the most part according ashe was requyred.” 
Mr. Whittaker not having seen this preface supposes ‘that 
Coverdale translated from the Hebrew ; but several of the 
texts cited in support of this opinion, are traced by Mr. 
Walter to the German, and the statement just transcribed is 
conclusive upon the subject. 

We have not room to insert the very curious collations 
from the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, Tyndal, 
Luther, Coverdale, Diodati,'and the Authorized Version ; by 
which Mr. Walter further manifests Tyndal’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the original, his independence upon Luther, 
the remarkable coincidences between Diodati and the Autho- 
rized Version, and the wonderful closeness with which beth 
of them are rendered. The collection of passages is inter- 
esting and important, and were there nothing more in Mr. 
Walter's pamphlet, this portion of it alone would entitle im 
to our best thanks. 

But, in trath, there is much more condensed and accurate 
information respecting the versions and editions of the Eng- 
lish Bible which were published between the death of Tyndal 
and the accession of King James. Cranmer’s Bible is proved 
to be a great improvement upon Coverdale’s, since those 
parts of the Scriptare which had been translated by ‘Tyndal, 
are taken from his version, and not from that of Coverdale. 
The Geneva Bible is also shewn to be au original work, dif- 
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fering materially from former English Versions, quite tine 
cent of that French origin which Pere Simon has ascribed to 
it, and in many instances coinciding remarkably with the 
Authorized Text. Mr. Walter admits that “the profitatile 
annotations subjoined to this Bible are such as the sounder 
and milder Divines of the Church of England at home could 
not approve of,” but he gives no opinion respecting the doc- 
trinal tendency of the version itself. Considering how often, 
how confidently, and we believe how truly it has been said, 
that the authorized translation has suffered from the Cul- 
vinistic bias of its superintendants, Mr. Walter might reader 
additional service by inquiring whether those alteration swere 
borrowed from the Geneva Bible. 

We conclude our notice of this excellent work by recom- 
mending it to the perusal of those who are interested in Bible 
translations, and to the imitation of every writer who has an 
error to refute, or a point to establish. We agree with Mr. 
Walter's own summary of the argument, and think him com- 
pletely borne out in saying, 


«« First, That King James’s translators did not feel themselves 
restrained by any regulations about following the previous Bibles, 
from making as close a translation as their industry and profound 
skill in the Hebrew language could enable them to produce; but 
were merely prevented from indulging in the capricious inter- 
change of perfectly synonimous terms. 

* And secondly, That even if they had felt themselves bound to 
copy the previous Inglish Bibles much more closely than I can 
possibly think they did ; they had, at any rate, the power of making 
their sclection from two primary, genuine, and independent trans- 
lations; the one of a great portion, the other of the whole of the 
Scriptures ; viz. Tyndal’s versions and the Geneva Bible.” P, 126. 








Arwv. IL. The Siege of Jerusalem. By Charles Peers, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. Murray. 1828. 


THERE is, perhaps, no style of poetry.in which success is 
more difticult of attainment than that which describes mili- 
tary operations. This may preceed partly from the natare 
of the subject, and partly irom the circumstance of, its 
having been nearly exhausted by these who wrote of it during 
the earlier ages. Inthe rude, and uncultivated siate ef. the 
world, husbandry und warfare were at once the seule oecapa- 
tions of maukind, and the only themes which were chosen 
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by their bards. Little progress had been made in the kaow- 
ledge of the human mind, and few were concerned. in 
tracing its operations. ‘To celebrate the exploits of their 
heroes. would, therefore, be sufliciently interesting to: the 
people, who confined nearly all their notions of excellence 
to intrepidity and expertness in the field. But, in, Jaterx 
times, when the powers of intellect have supplanted. brute 
force, and the discipline of modern armies has left little 
room for the display of individual courage, war has become 
a.far less favourite subject with poets. Among those of our 
own country, scarcely any of importance have selected. it, 
and of these none have been eminently successiul. The 
poem of Addison, to which he undoubtedly owed the first 


steps of his elevation, is generally neglected; aud these of 


his contemporaries which were written on the same occasion, 
are now entirely forgetten. Even the genius of Drydeu 
iailed to give interest to the narration of military exploits. ; 
and since his time, few have chosen similar subjects. This 
may be attributed, ma great measure, to the circumstances 
of a soldier's life. The lengthened march, the midnight 
watches, the tediousness of the protracted siege, are re- 
lieved by the constant alternation of hopes and fears; but it 
is almost impossible, by any choice or combination of lan- 
guage, to transfer to a description much of the interest 
which is thus excited. The monotony, which might other- 
wise prevail, is broken by the eager expectatiou of contest, 
in which life is to be the stake, and victory the reward of 
success. 
Concurritur : hore 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria Joeta. 


The case, however, is far otherwise with the reader of 
the lengthened Epic, who has before him the prospect of 
wading through a volume in which he has little to relieve his 
attention, or to engage his sympathy—neither hope of 
speedy deliverance, nor expectation of benefit to reward 
his toil. 

Of the siege which is the subject of the present Poem,’ it 
would be superfluous to give any account. Its importance 
as the-completion of our Saviour’s prophetic denunciation, 
and ‘the stupendous instances of divine power and vengeance 
by which it was accompanied, have made it familiar. lo 
every one,’ The author has, with few deviations, followed 
the narrative of Josephus. From the similarity of several 
passages, we should have been inclined to think that he had 
borrowed from the drama of Mr.Millman; bat in the Preface 
this is disclaimed, and we can readily believe that the coin 
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cidence which sometimes occurs, is to be attributed to the 
circumstance of both having derived their information from 
the same sources. We cannot, however, forbear to re- 
mark the superiority of Mr. Millman’s plan, in which-the 
tediousness of continued narrative is avoided by the recipro- 
cation of dialogue, and the introdaction of choral odes. 

A large portion of the volume is occupied by the succes- 
sive attacks of the besieging army, which, although related 
perhaps with historical aceuracy, contain but little which is 
adapted for novelty of description, or could afford scope for 
the imagination. 

The second book opens with the celebration of the Pass - 
over, which in the midst of their danger was still observed 
by the Jews. The following lines are certainly poetical : 


“ Soon as Lucifer,. 
Son of the morning (like a herald sent 
To sound the march of some great conqueror), 
Poured his pale tremutous lustre o*er the peaks 
Of eastmost Abarim, a nascent sound 
Of joy and gratulation through the throng 
Spread universal. Glorious shews the dawn 
Of day’s bright planet, e’en in isles remote, 
Where, half askance, through the thick vaprous air 
He shoots a feeble and discolour'd beam. 
But there, where fresh and vigorous from his couch 
Beyond the Kast he springs, to renovate 
His wide dominion, heaven’s unclouded vault 
Reflects his orient lustre with a blaze 
More gorgeous, glowing, and insufferable, 
Than Burope’s northern regions ever knew, 
Well might the Sabian own thee, sacred source 
Of life-and joy, great Mithras, oft invok'd, 
And fitter than the bright Astarte, queen 
Of the starr’d firmament, by Sidon’s sons 
Nightly ador’d—thee, whose magnetic orb 
Awakes creation to its sweetest smile 
Of new-born splendour, harmony, and bliss !”’ 


The remark may appear hypercritical, but we do. not see 
how itis possible to call the sun, even poetice, a planet, 
without an offence against the philesophy of Copernicus. 

The seventh book contains the final attack of the enemy 
previous to the destruction of the Temple. The interven- 
tian of night separates the combatants, and leaves them 
eagerly waiting for the renewal of the conflict; the Romans 
in the expectation of driving the enemy from their last re- 
treat; the Jews in the hope of maintaining a slight advan- 
tage which they had obtained. 
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“ Thick night at last her mantle spread— 
Not now such night, as what with softest hue, 
Pale not profound, o'er nature throws a veil 
Scarce less pellucid than the silvery tints 
Of morning brightness ; nor the scene around 
Such as was once, with grove and garden gay, 

_ Embowering shades and verdure, to the marge 
Of chrystal streamlets, sparkling "neath the moon, 
Fann’d with soft airs, and fresh with mountain showers. 
Had e’en a star broke forth, its orb had shewn 
A wide spread wilderness—one dreary plain 
Where nought that breathes might find a blade of green 
To browze for food—a stony, steril waste, 
Begirt afar with rocky hills, alike 
Blasted and bare; where the lone bird that loves 
Silence and solitude, might well have fix’d 
Her fearful nest—each winding rivulet 
Lovely no more—its current mark’d with reeds, 
Sole growth of barrenness—where savage beasts 
And fiercer man, should ever after couch 
In murderous ambush. Cold, as if for curse 
Of the pure climate, blew the northern blast.” 


The lines with which the Poem concludes are not the 
least excellent which it contains : 


“ Rest then, sad city! rest in hope the while, 
That he who smote thee thus will heal thy wound : 
He, at whose voice the bones of armies slain 
Join’d from their scattering oer the vale of death, 
And stood complete in life and limb for war— 

He, who from seas unfathom’d, er the depths 

Of earth’s dark chambers, at his word can wake 
The dead of all past ages to their doom ; 

The same will lead thy wandering remnant home 
From every region of their wide exile ; 

Rebuild thy throne on the everlasting rock ; 

And o'er a new and nobler Temple shed 


Imperishable glory, light, and peace!” 


The Poem on the death of the Princess Charlotte, which 
concludes the volume, is common-place, and did not deserve 
to be reprinted. 

“Throughout the volume are interspersed several inaccu- 
racies, and violations of grammar; but the general style is 
not below mediocrity, an Pewggently rises above it. To 
attain this, might on some subjects be sufficient to reward 
the labour of perseverance ; but in poetry much more is 
required in order to escape neglect, the severest doom 
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which is to be feared by the aspiring bard. ' ‘The prevailing 
fanits are want of originality in the thoughts, and of discri- 
mination and appropriateness in the characters. ‘The Poem 
contains some passages which are indicative of considerable 
talent, and afford promise of future excellence; but we fear 
that its tedionsness will prevent it from obtaining many 
readers, and that it will be added to the list of works which, 
though possessed of some merit, are soon borne down by 
their own weight into the waters of oblivion. 








Art. IV. Suffolk Words and Phrases; or, an Attempt 
‘to correct the Lingual Localities of that County. By 
Edward Moor, F.R.S. F.A.S., &c. T2mo. 525 pp. . 
10s. 6d. Hunter. 1823. " : ° 
Tue compiler of this Glossary is the Izaak -Walton ofa” 
subject not interesting to many: he has made bis work 
amusing and instructive ; and, like Walton, has finished his 
sketches by throwing over them a hue of moral refléction’ 
and harmless mirth. We shall commence by a specimen ef: 


each. Of the former he gives a proof under the article” 
Hockey. 7 | 


« I¢is much to be lamented that many of our old innocent _ 
mirth-exciting frolics are falling into non-observance. Dissent, ~ 
in its various forms of methodism, fanaticism, enthusiasm, &c. 
&¢. inthe holy line, and refinement as to dress, reading, &c. 
have been among the causes of this. I wish they may have intro: 
duced something better than what they have superseded; but iI 
doubt it, I fear we are become too good and too wise to be 
happy.” P. i173. 


His merriment prompts him to very amusing amplifica- ~ 
tions. Under the article’ FuL La [fellow, the like ‘of], he’~ 
givés a conversation which he held with an honest neighboar, 
a labourer, in which it is to be supposed Mr. M. aécommo- 
dated his dialect to that of the less erudite interlocutor. ~~ - 


« ¢ Why, that there daater a’ yar’s, grow a fine swacken gal’.— 
Mea dew—she'll be a wopper if she git on thussens.’—— 
‘ ’s she the pitman [youngest] eh ?’——* Ifs—no—why I 
don’t fare to know—she’s a twin—]’ve the fulla tew a ar toom,” 


Under the article Woo: [for will], he cheers us with twe 
anecdotes : 
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“ < Will yow;have this woman. to’—é&c. said a. divine, in,the 
ae ¢oramon to. pete occasions...‘ I wool,’ s maasiotdee 
the happy.,groom., “ I cam a. en. puFRese 
yes, a STS ala i inden. hi le La Sal msih aie’ so 
Fo speak’ of the performance of this ter ai 2@l 
would-be presumptuous in foreigners with regard to 
if’ we\ did ‘not, in part of our critical body,’ retain Wiha? 
footing of right by an intimate acquaintance with ‘the “dias? 
lect and a fre uent residence in the County—and in the 
heart of it, where it may be supposed, as the farthest: from 
the borders, there i is as good ac denies -¢ of hearing it as pure as 
in any part. With no wish ‘so’to assert, it is submitted to 
Mr. Moor, whether he does not trench too much on pi ad. 


joining county, Norfolk, in enforcing so strongly the s 
et ‘dduee %, as he terms it. At least it is ceria 











thé hatives of the middle of Saifelk laugh at ihe. No 
butes aiid spunes. HD ater 


As we must pick holes in authors’ coats, itis as well te. 
begin with fo taating that perpendicular, as ap piste Se 

side af a bid. fart. , "Avellongl, i is utterly unintelligible (te 
us: It was sad disappointment not to anil 
Aner.O, a Suffolk word that sounds Awrk: ér Orky! and’: 
which. is peculiarly applied toa distracted ‘and 
mode).of ringing church-bells in case of fire, oF bal 
other alarms. Some hope had been entertained o 
in this word the parent of aukward. At Lewisham, in Kent, 
which, though bat five miles from London, might, if report. 
is to be credited, furnish a Glossary, the bells, when xnpg.on.,. 

such, occasions, | are said to be rung ath’ort,. that, is. MOAAY,? 
scanelaaiat iome aged svad 

The Barnacle is not the Soland goose,”but a, on 
gouse;' the Soland gouse is never brought to oy sani 











Barnacle is one of our winter a ihe wt 
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to, Suffolk, by telling us, that it means ‘‘ plaiting or crimp- 
ing vhirt-frills.” He supposes it to be connected with mifing 
and, puckering, and wishes for its derivation, not perceiving 
that he himself gives it in describing “ Gofers,” a name 
borrowed from the French Gauffer, an eatable wafer, which | 
being stamped, has lent its mame to a mode of stamping 
muslin, gauze, &c. In doing this, the effect is imitated, 
but not always the method ; bat shirt-frills, Mr. Moor may 
be assured, cannot be gauflred ; it is a fashion most used in 
mourning. ? 

Amongst erroneous derivatious, it can hardly be unjust te 
place that of ‘‘ Beaker,” a sort of drinking-glass, so called from 
its beak-like spout. Who ever saw a beaker, such as is used at 
Suffolk tables, with a spout? Considering our trade with 
Venice for glass, at a time when we were inexpert in the 
art of blowing it, is it absurd to derive beaker from the 
Italian bicchiere, which means a drinking-glass ? 

The description of the game of Camping, which excites 
a question wherever a camping-land is found, is admirably 
perspicuous, and will probably be new to the inhabitants of 
more than one of the towns distinguished by this obsolete 
appendage. Our business is to whet rather than to satisfy 
curiosity; therefore we prefer giving a reference, rather 
than an extract. 

Under Cap, to challenge, might have been introduced 
the schoolboy’s game of capping verses, which is well known 
as consisting in challenging an opponent to repeat a line be- 
ginning with the final letter of one propounded tohim. In 
Scotland, throwing up the 4 : is a defiance; and some- 
thing similar to it is said to be practised in the fields of 


pogvism. 
ve odd looking word wennigh, p. 77, which is given on 
the authority of an old soldier, looks marvellously like tbe 
German winig [little]; and an old one-legged soldier working 
on the roads in Staffordshire, might have picked it up in his 
campaigns. ’ 
Cock-a-hoop is given as a phrase not easy to be explained. 
The taunting sense in which it is used inclines us to take 
Bailey's definition of hoop as the French Aupe, the comb of 
a cock, and the term altogether as referring to a posture of 
mind pourtrayed by the attitude of a crested cock in crowing. 
There is no existing affinity, Mr. Moor may be assured, 
between Caraffl, a water decanter, and Grofit, a. meadow. 
The former is simply the French name for aflaggon. : 
Oa theword Dane, drawled out to. the utmost possible length 
of the vowe!, an exemplification may be here offered. A Lon- 
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dogcarriage, containing four ladies, was, in a moon+light 
Devember evening, overturned into a mill pond or hole; as’ 
it ‘Was’ ‘called, aifjoining ‘the tiver Gip, in Suffolk. “The 
éfvauts called for assistance, and people came out from the 
nit!’ ind neighbouring cottages; but at a certain distanve, 
they stopped, and when urged to do what was every moment 
becoming matter of more serious necessity, they drawled’ 
dut, “‘There can be nobody inside, for they makes nv’ 
dane” —i. e. din or clamour. 

Can any change of nomenclature in Botany make the’ 
Tutsan and Periwinkle the same plant? The ‘Tutsan used 
to be Hypericum ; the Periwinkle, Verica. 

Poor Dolly, that great assistant in family washings, should 
have had a place, and even as a verb ; for the question, “ Do 
me Dolly your house linen?” has been often asked by oné 

ousewife of another, and means, ‘‘ Do you, in washing, 
use that machine called a Dolly?” For the honour of ‘the 
East country, be it known, that as far back as 1796, an iron 
was'used for frills and flounces, called, from its native place 
in the county of Norfolk, a Bawdsey iron, precisely) the 
same as that which, within a very few years, has been’ re~ 
commended as imported from Italy, and called an Italiati 
iron. 5 

_ Why was Donkey omitted, when it has become the serigus 
term for an ass throughout Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex? 
Dicky, which is given, seems out of use. ‘These words, 
which were laughed into fashion, are not more than half a 
céntury old: before that period, they would have needed 
explanation ; aud when understood, would have been cried 
down, as every one must wish the vulgar name of Dicky to 
be for the chair-like driving seat of a four-wheeled carriage! 
It is not pleasant to hear words foisted into a natienal lan- 
guage as cant, and then to find them taking their place in 
good suciety, and hence, of necessity, inserted in dictignit- 
ries. Low origins are no recommendations, and in speech’ 
they ought to be kept back. A 

Don’t ought is a true Suffolk phrase, aud a very curious 
one; and when, us it is sometimes heard, it is combined with 
another phrase, it is ludicrous: “ Nah baw, yow don't gaglit 
to leave it, go:” by which is meant, “ Nay, boy, you should 
not let it go ;” applied occasionally to a‘negligent matmer of 
driving a wilful pig. . 

‘Under Dow, for Dove, one of the most puzzling substi- 
tutions in Suffolk, as it is a very common surname, Mr. 
Mor ‘introduces the word “‘ Culver,” as an appellation for 
the ‘same pretty creature, — from the Anglo-Saxon. 
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Fe save, Ray has given it as a South aid Kast cotntry 
Word. Tis not a very accorate mode of pointing out a:to- 
city, to date by the points of the Compass; bat Culver, 
though perhaps not known in Seffolk, is recérded on the 
Keritish: side of the beantifal common of Tonbridge Wells, 
by the name of “ the Culverden,” given to a house sitwated 
near that narrow pass where the common breaks on the view 
of a London traveller, and where was formerly a gate called 
the Culverden-gate, one of the entrances to the ancient 
forest, 

Sach corruptions as Dowley, or Dwiltey, are hardly ad- 
missible ; nor can they be explained by flannel, &e. for rab- 
ditig farnitare. Very different is the definition given under 
the article TOWLRY, to which we are referred, and in whieh 
Ws another error in supposing these words at all related: to 
Toilette. They are all of the family of POvley, 6f the 
Strand, well known as the inventor of many asefal articles 
éf household economy. 

“'DrRaPr, a copy of a writing or picture,” brings ' to 
mind the lamentable corraption whieh it res ubmost 
effrontéry now to oppose, of ae draft instead tot 
a We draw on oar bank proceedings 
are drawn. Valgar haste made some man cut the matter 
short, by bad spelling, and the great mass follow it! @an 
there be greater absardity? The king ef France spoke bad 
French, and his flatterers pronounced it good French; “bat 
we Worst ourselves at liberty to follow that which ‘és good . 
and now when so many werds are redeeming from vulgar 
2 germs surely we ought to write draught, and not 


DuwN, Mr. Moor gives as the down or fur of a rabbit 
orhare. “Tk is not confined to that in Suffolk. A -house- 
nieid sweeping aroom neglgentiy, would be blamed for the 
diimm Veft in it, the downy produce of ‘carpets ‘end fenther- 

FrN, & preventive exclamation at marbles, prohibiting 
the redeeming less incurred by errer, is, ‘as schoobbevs, now 
men, know, © contraction from the Latin ae 
to forbid ; this seems to have escaped Mr. Moer ‘Most 
public echeolbovs used to cry fain, «hen | they meant to 
"ee. Moor thinks FLETOHERED, a tern expressive: of 
‘the variegated feathers of poultry: but: doubts if atbe usec! 
for what we calba Aorse, unless:the be ofianere 
than tweeslonrs. - may be-essured’i used, ‘at teas! 
in the middieof his County. (Ou) 
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Oa the word FurtT much mighthe conjectured, more than 

ean be admitted here. The.artiele as it..stands is not 
‘quite satisfactory. But Mr. Meor's introduction of such a 
word as ‘* Wonmill,” must be protested against. A. “‘.one- 
meal cheese” explains itself to any one conversant in a dairy ; 
hand it cannot be so disguised, even in Suffolk, as to need an 
accommodated mode of spelling. 

'Fuecks, Mr. Moor deseribes as Dumm, that which eur 
servants call few ; and he is justified by Bailey, who gives ats 
derivation from the French flocons. But is this the. floek 
* ‘with which erdinary beds are filled? or is it not that species 

of fleck, rather that refuse material, which by the way ought 
mot to have been omitted, called by u name pronounced 
Nows, and which consists of the knots in wool which the 
comb cannot separate, but draws out. These are certainly 
sed in Suffolk to fill the beds of the poor. 
oly addition to what Mr. Moor says of Gay, which, he 
gives as Gah, it is to be noted that printed.cotions and 
cloaths ‘made of such, are all called gay; ‘‘ a gay.gown or 
‘apron,’ dees not mean, as with us, shewy iu an extraordinary 
degree, but of various colours. Neither isthe word always 
-proneunced so very broad. Maid-servapis say my gay a gph : 
and;those m a nursery ask a child if he or she will jvok 
the gays in a book. 

' GATHERING, also, has another sense which would 

sbably have suggested itself to Mr. Moor, had he inser 

tion of that singularly useouth vehicle a Quarier- 
Cart. ‘The term cannot represent its figure, as iL acquires 
vits.mame frem the situation in which it is toact.. I is a 
light cart, wide enough to be drawn by two horses, butde- 


“signed for enly one, which goes in shafts placed as thase of 


chaises were formerly, and perhaps may be found mow. 

‘pe driver has the horse in the ahaite hekean bin. and. be 

sainutisenilonts that be has to his deit hand half a cart... 1G in 

his attention to ruts and quarters, he forgets this, and,, to 
mend dis situation, or make way, he goes 100 neara bank, 
~dtheewheel on .that side will,..as . it, is..dhermed,, “gather,” 

that. 1s, run up the bank ; and his lead, probably orockery- 


catare, will bestrew the narrow lone. Siasies are tald.of 


‘pune Dullelkiies enicumg London at thew nearest point, and 
exciting little less surprise, and encountering soarcely Jess 
, than if they bad gone in a palanquie. 
cw GORBLE-and W.ABBLE are given as cognate. im sepse,and 
yeennd.-Wamble.avd Wimble are made to clam kindred 
owith.tbese , but they may have their claims disputed. 
Gou_or, for guiph, probably ia. word onitfed, but to be 
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heard ut the festive board of a harvest - home. “We wistethat 
we remembered more of one of uit Aihtoteontits of that wan’ 
quet thin the two following fines; DED. RIOW OB 


‘ ‘Then clap the cannikin to aur chin ; Sah 
Open your mouth and go it in,’’ ; aiil 


"Tis pity that an article was not allotted to the Suffolk dd- 
verbal use of good. A schoolmistress, and not of the lowest: 
order, would, at least some years ago, have given her appro- 
bation of a child’s s performances, by saying, that he or she ‘had 
done “ good prettily.” iad 

Govucny for India-rubber is almost a scientific corraption. 
The Indian name Caoutchouc, sounds Catcheow. = This 
would be hardly werth remarking, were it not to 4 
dawe a fact that, about the year 1772, a report was spread 
amongst the pupils of a drawing-master in a girls’ school, that 
for paving only three shillings each, they would be entitled ‘to 
use & most extraordinary thing that was to correct all errors 
in ‘black-tead drawing. Parents were applied to for ‘#ub- 
sttiption money—the magic substance was produced ‘under’ 
the appellation of “ lead-eater”—the quantity not'more than" 
a square inch and a half, of half an inch in thickness! oo: 

raveHlers in Suffolk would be well pleased were *Grips” 
confined to “ meadows ;” but they abound in the highways *' 
agd though only little trenches, tarned up with the comer ‘of 
a spade to conduct the standing water into a ditch, they 
sometimes become unpleasant. “Take care of ‘the 
or we shall have some jounces [jolts], and keep the midlet 
the road over Woolpit warren, for the sides are caved in,” 
were the comfortable orders of a gentleman to his ‘pestilfien 
int ark winter evening. fo eng 

“Mr. Moor calls Hank a latch. 1s it wot that slack fuster” 
ing ‘of a Rate, a piece of osier or repe hung ‘over tha’ 
guté-post.” It requires some iugenuity to fence against the 
wiliness of an old ‘poney; for many there are who will draw 
every bolt and fift every latch on a farm, and this hank iste 
easiést of all fastenings to remove. “ff the D'luck is’a Suffolk 
invention, it is to the credit of the County, as one — best’ 
scourities. 

Mr. M.'s fear of wearying his readers, sometimes ) 
against us. In bis article Havent, he might have intro- 
dace the Suffolk axiom—" As'is haysel! ipeetoaaned ‘haseF} 
so is harvest.” , MEV O UY 

The secondary signification of Hod is made'by Mr. Mota 
mortar-boerd.” ” Surely this is incorrect—the ‘hed ‘is flat 
machine with a long handle, which the tri¢ktaver’s labourer 


rial 
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oarries.on his shoulder, full.of bricks or mortar, as either may. 
he, needed.—This, whole article needs revision, The, boys 
who work under these labonrers, and to whose indpatry,or 
laziness more.is confided than is prudent, are called in n- 
don ‘‘ hawk-boys,” and this class of society is peculiarly pro- 
lific in furnishing small culprits. 

‘Gan “Mr..M. have lived in Suffolk, and calla 0 
nothing better than a peni-house, and write it too instead of 
io? A lean-to is sometimes a very considerable addition to 
a good house: the term applies to any slight building carried 
up against, or leaning-to, a portion of an end or side wall, 

If Cock-doft does not serious|y mean a roosting-place, is, it 
not a jocular term for its supposed use ! ' 

Uader Lords and Ladies, such as grow by way-sides, might, 
have, been given a description of those to be found in hop- 
gardens during the busy scene of hop-picking ; and had any 
allusion been made to this time of mirth, the ‘* hatchets” in-, 
dieative of an abundance of hops would have been described, 

The relation of mawhin to mawther may be legitimate ;, 
butia London, where such a word as mawther is never beard, 
mawhin is the the name of the brush used by the bakers for, 
sweeping the oven. F 

The »word Noonins is not treated with as much respectas 
itmerits. When we use it in the form of Nooning, it cer- 
tainly does not deserve to be stigmatized by Walker as cant, 
The intermediate refreshment now almost general, between 
breakfast and dinner, has been introduced only since the 
dining late has been polite, therefore it needed rors 
No. refined ear could like the words compounded of ;, 
Bever,as confined to the act of drinking, was not very ‘O- 
priate. In India it is said the term for this repast, is Tyffing,, 
but, were we, in the phraseology of our day, to invite eur 
friends .or summon our family to ‘‘a Tifling’” the peace-, 
ably-dispesed would certainly keep aloof.—In Dublin they 
call, our mooning their ‘ meridian,” which is only traps-, 
lating: our term into Latin; but this, perhaps, is open, jo. 
the charge of pedaniry-—On the whole, then, there seems, 
less objection to our. term “‘ Nooning,” than to avy one else, ; 
—as ‘‘repose at noon,” the sense which Walker gives. as. 
Noonins, is little known. , 7a), 

Nous, for understanding, or; the power of ready compre- 
heasion,, would, disdain to be supposed the offspring ,ol 
province.—Such merry distortions come from , the “great 
scheols, or fromthe Usivepsities. ete Yrshadase AT 

dad Mr. M.,been much, in Wales, be snight possibly, have 
seen the old shee thrown afterja friend to. insure good luck. 
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Pett. The very common use of this word aeahetonl very 
hard riding, is omitted, “ An awa’ a pelted wi’ all bis might” 


Prenp not convey the idea of eer so mutch as 
that of the point on which a matter ha 


We mast contradict Mr. M. in the p ace which he allot#'to 
the rand of a shoe: he says it is inserted between the heel 
and the quarter ; but fifty years ago, it was between the sole 


find the VeipiersHoattber { and white rands were bestowor's ‘as 
a delicacy on girls’ shoes. 


Rev INKLE is given as another name for red” 
inkle is never wider than tape, as we have Bailey's seethotity 
for sapposing, the proverb ‘as thick as inkle-wéavers” 
applied to persons making very close intimacies, is ety 


a a priate. 

. is justly sensible to the misuse of right and a 
in ak} phrases as “I have no right, I don’t ought te 
punished ;” but he passes over another very common one, wid 
about as correct, when one person says of another, that he 
deserves great merit, instead of commendation. 

GALKABAW for a@ girl-cow-boy is a tolerable hamiees of 
disguised meaning; but it yields to one which might have 


been inserted under the letter R. RUNNACLES, & fenity 
mn eT ered Roundacres. 


asge that tends ‘to explain Shakespeare’s “A 
is sasthn xicography, and goes far in settling the =e 
Sac or Sxe is, it may be presumed, our verb to swag 
But here, and in places which ought sooner to have been 
noted, it is ‘to be regretted that kiender is not led with 
more attention to its evident meaning “kind of.”"—~Theére is 
in many of the lower classes, a cautious reservation in speéth, 
which makes them secure a retreat in case of being ques- 
tioned. A Scotch gardener used always to say, “ paftlya 
peach,” or *‘ partly a pear,” when asked what fruit-tree he 
was planting ; Mand “a kind of” is the same sort of 
cation, all used, perhaps, sometimes to take time for cél- 
leoting ideas. But there exists a worse kind of reservation — 


a pauper, dependent on the kindness of a soft-hearted teigh- 
bourhood, being asked how much had been given ‘him, 
answered, ‘‘eighteenpence.” When taxed with su g 
a shilling of what he had received, he justified inmself by 
, that he had not said he had only eighteenpenee: 

SHAKES is @ word used in Suffolk, and elsewhere, in a pe- 
coliarly valgar way. “ He is no great shakes,” ‘is berontbid a 
person of whom there is little cause to boast. 


SHuw and SHUNNIES, are easily traced back to the Ger. 
man words expressive of shining. 
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.$i2ZUB should have been accompanied by the jooular, term 
Sigg! less for Sausages. ; aif 
5N.AGS is a word often used in our nurseries for children’s 
teeth, ‘‘ shew me your pretty white snags,” is a word of per- 
suasion to an infant, to exhibit its first teeth ; or to one of ad- 
vanced age to suffer one of them to be dexterously extracted. 
‘So-uns is more commonly used, at least in the heart. of 
Suffolk, for “so, on this wise,” than Sooins, which Mr, M. 
gives. , 
Surely a sorrel horse and a chestnut horse are not the same. 
The Suffolk tint which is spread over the land, the cattle, 
and the complexion of the inhabitants, not sparing even the 
manes and tails of horses, is an indescribable hue, but far re- 
moved from chestnut, if chestnut means the outside colour of 
a chestnut. | 
SPONG was explained to usin Suffolk, as a drift way be- 
tween two fields. This carries the recollection back to the 
Latin Sponda—but it does not tally with Mr. M’s definition. 
In the article Sturr Shakespeare's live f. 


*¢ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff,” 


ight fairly have been introduced. 
r. M’s sense of WoopsERE needs defending. a 
_ What Wapmut may be we cannot assert, but Duffel is 
Duffield, so named, like many other things, from the wven- 
tor 


Why does Mr. M. write WAX, for wix to grow ‘-—-Wedo 
not write the “‘ waxing moon.” But the derivation from the 
German verb wachsin, which has the same meaning, might 
almost justify it. : 

WAL should be written wheal. London ladies very in- 
correctly talk of the large whale or wale of some covetable 
_\ .Ne-one will question that the business of a WuinsTER jis 
ito bleach linen ; but as a white-smith, it is known perhaps in 
Saffolk enly. ' 

As the article Wisk or more correctly Whisk stands, it 
leads to tue supposition that alight broom or brush isa part 
of a lady’s dress, and worn about the neck. 

‘Ehe presence of Yi , which hardly looks like an ad- 


jective, and yet wants termination of a ieiple, will 
not atone for the absence of that expressive ik word 
Ws , which characterizes strongly the | tion with 


which a coneeited youth, who has, for the first time been ont 
of his.own County, avd, especially if he has been to London, 
returns the oracle of bis family. ‘The first evening of such a 


— 


See 
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return if it occurs at a sociable time vf year, affords at’ amus- 
ing domestic drama, but we must not describe too closely =) '" 


| 


“Up fat est un jeun Allemand qui s’en vad Paris 
Un fou est ce'meme jeun Allemand qui retourne dela.” ) 

It would .be tantamount to confessing as well as Seolingt 
Mr. Moor’s judgment superior to our own, to let him off, 
without animadverting on the faults of his work. . Notwith~ 
standing his previous warning, we must contend that words, 
not Suffolk words, not provincial words, but words of general 
notoriety are admitted. We likewise quarrel with the intro#' 
duction of bad enunciation for local peculiarity. Such words: 
as Pentis for Penthouse, Backers for Backhouse, Perryme- 
doll for Pyramidal, Ondeniable for Undeniable, might. havex 
been thrown into a list with the correct word against them); 
to the saving of much trouble and room. 

There can be no boundaries to a language if permission be 
given to all ranks to contribute toa Glossary. Persons re- 
gardless of propriety even in the higher ranks, coin words ‘* on. 
the spur of the occasion ;” but we are not bound to record 
cr even to follow their eccentricities: they are in gencral ob- 
jectionable. Children coin words. The vulgar have their 
technicalities but none of these deserve place in a Glossary. 
A little boy broke a stick into two, and justified his doing sp, 
by saying it was more commodlesome ; the error was commit- 
ted in Middlesex, but little master’s authority cannot entitle; 
bis coinage to currency in that or any County. iwi ts 

What would be said to this definition? ‘‘ Nit a word by, 
which is expressed in Westminster, the funeral of a pauper. 
Now the origin of this is, that a parish clerk of St. Marganret’s;; 
Westminster gave this cant term to a burial by which he; 
got. no fee, Nihil had he, and Nil he called that by which, 
he was deprived of his usual gain. oy addint 

It is we confess not a little difficult to convey by writing a, 
just idea of the Suffolk tone or whine as it is called. Jackspn, 
the exquisite violin player could, on his instrament, give the,, 
tones of. a Quaker sermon, but we cannot think, as.Mr. M.,: 
dees, that an instrument could give those of the cadences aff, 
Suffolk. Yet perhaps they might be nearer approached, 
than by Mr. M's. description. Me has omitted one grand), 
feature, the twang through the nose. Nor is tho, ,tone, at, 
least to our ears, so much that of diséiress, as, of. oer 
Servants speaking to their employers always seem complain; . 
ing of ill requited services, and the common conversation. of, 
a kitchen or servants’ ball, is se disturbing, as, to require, ia, 
houses neat very spacious, the frequent repetition of a requess, 
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to. “shut tbe :door,” which,is.made sometimes in. ‘pretty, 
nearly. the same upbraiding. tone, |. : SES he 
Those who review a work have nothing to do except wi 
the subject matter, or we would indulge in praise of th pretty 
County that gives birth to this Glossary. From Ipswich to 
Bary, it is a garden, and the cheérfulness which pervades the 
County, the frequency of its fine churches, the prevalenée of 
neatness in the cottages, the mode of farming, and the ‘glori~ 
ous appearance of its harvests, should recommend it to more 
favour than it enjoys: but present taste in landscape is dike 
that in our light reading, the marvellous and monstrous are: 
in request. : (a 
In setting out we anticipated the verdict we must pass ‘on’ 
this volume. Here we have only to say, that it may be iny- 
reved, and we sincerely hope the author will soon have it in’ 
is power, to do this in a new edition. 
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the Action of an Universal Deluge. By the 
Buckland, B.D, F.R.S. FLAS. &e, Ato, U. 
Marray, 1823. | 


WE have always been satisfied that science, in proportion as’ 
it is enlightened and matured, will uniformly be found © 
péwerfal ally of revealed religion. For this:reason, it wotfd 

be desirable to see all such theological scholars as: ventare’ 
into ‘the arena of controversy, well instructed in those scien 
title speculations which from time to time beeome fashion ’’ 
able; and upon which petulant, ignorant, and ill-mindéd \ 
writers chuse to engraft sceptical opinions in regard’to’ the 
authérity’of our sacred books. It is better to'reason’ with 

such persons than merely to declaim against: their folly, or’' 
even to expose the pernicious tendency of their doings ; both’! 
bevause such declamation, without a competent knowlédge of | 
tlie question at issue, will always be ascribed to selfish: zeat'’ 
and will be attended with no profit; and especially because'li~ 
deeper. and more patient imvestigation of the eontroverted 
topics will assuredly terminate in the confusion of the’ 
infidel and bring.an addition of light and strength to! the 

cause of truth. «When, for example, dangerous notions are © 
found associated with physiological doctrines, ae 
abroad ‘over the face of ‘society: under the ance of - 
liberal research and suceessfal investigation, in a most im- 
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t field of professional enquiry ; let such a man as Mr. 
nell betake himself to the subject; see what has been 
actually achieved ; examine into the pretensions of the. dis- 


coverers; and the result, as usual, will be a triumph gained for 


religion, common sense, public safety, and eyex for the in- 
terests of science itself. Again, if infidel surmises should be 
hazarded anywhere, in books or in lectures, respecting the 
narrative contained in our more ancient Scriptures, and 
doubts thrown out as to the accuracy of the historian who 
describes the Mosaic deluge; let Mr. Buckland gird on his 
orthodox armour and plant his foot in the disputed field, and 
it will be found that the champion of revealed religion in this 
case too, will return to his camp victorious ; having defeated 
the unbelievers with their own weapons, and triumphed over 
the enemies of the faith by a more skilfal and honest use of 
the very instraments with which they had conducted the 
attack. Truth is at all times one and consistent; and to 
make good its claims, it is only necessary that it should have 
an opportunity to be heard, in a fair audience, and in the 
presence of impartial, competent judges. baids 
The main object of Mr. Buckland’: book is to collect evi- 
dence for a universal deluge, from the effects which that great 
catastrophe has prodaced and from the relics. which it has 
Teft. ese remains consist either of animals or minerals, 
in various states of preservation ; bearing at the same time 
different marks of violence, as referable to the action of.a 
powerful current of water, as well as to the slower agency, of 
air, heat and moisture. Such of the phenomena as are strictly 
sre gr have been long familiar to the natural historian, 
ose immense deposits of diluvial sand, clay, and marl, 
which constitute the basis of many of our finest tracks of 
country, soon attracted the attention of the practical mine- 
ralogist and formed the ground of a distinction, relative tothe 
earth's surface, which bas been every where recognized, even 
by those who sought no acquaintance with the proximate 
cause. It is therefore in regard to organic remains that oax 
knowledge has received the most important addition feom tle 
researches of Professor Buckland: and as the facts which.be 
has brought to light may be still new to some of our readers; 
we shall proceed to abridge his narrative in such a way as 
= bring into view the principal circumstances connected 
with his discoveries. | ae 
The volume commences with an “ Account of Fossil Teeth 
and Bones discovered at Kirkdale in Yorkshire.” The cave 
in which these relics of antediluvian zoology were found, was 
made known by the accidental circumstance of extending 
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thé workings of a quarry; in the course of which the labour- 
ers happened to intersect the mouth of a long hole or cavern, 
closed externally with rubbish, and overgrown with grass 
and bushes. The entrance was only about five feet broad 
and three feet high, so that no one could enter but on his 
hands and knees; and the cave itself was found to ex d 
and contract irregularly, from two to seve feet in breadth, 
and from two to fourteen in height, diminishing however as 
it' proceeded into the interior of the hill. The depth under- 
ground is about twenty feet; the floor of the cavern and. the 
stirface of the field above being nearly horizontal, and parallel 
to the stratification of the limestone rock of which emi- 
nence is composed. 

On entering the cave, the first thing observed was a sedi- 
ment of soft mud or loam, covering entirely its whole bottom 
to the depth of about a foot, and concealing the subjacent 
rock or actual floor of the cavern. Above this mud, in ad- 
vancing some way into the cave, the sides were found to be 
partially studded and cased over with a coating of stalactite, 
which was most abundant in those parts where the transverse 
fissures occur, but in small quantity where the rock is com- 
pact and devoid of fissures. ‘Thus far, as the author 
observes, it resembled the stalactite of ordinary caverns ; but 
in’ tracing it downwards to the surface of the mad, it was 
there found to turn off at right angles from the sides of the 
cave, and form above the mud a plate or crust, shooting 
across like ice on the surface of water, or cream on a pan of 
milk. It is worthy of remark that there was no alterna- 
tion ‘of mud with any — beds of stalactite, but sim 
a partial deposit of the latter on the floor beneath it ; and it 
was chiefly in the lower part of the earthy sediment and in 
the stalagmitic matter beneath it that the animal remains 
were found. 

_"The remains here alluded to are the bones and teeth of no 
fewer than twenty-three different species of animals——the Ele- 
t, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Hyena, Tiger, Bear, 
olf, Fox, Horse, Ox, Deer, Hare, Rabbit, Weasel, Mouse, 
—and in such a quantily as to make it extremely probab 
that the cave must have been occupied by several generations 
of Hysnas before the waters of the deluge covered the face 
of the earth. . 
“ The bottom of the cave, in first removing the mud, was found 


to be strewed all over like a dog-kennel, from one end to the othe 
with hundreds of teeth and bones, or rather broken and_splintg: 
fragments of bones, of all the animals above enumerated :_ 
were found in greatest quantity near its mouth, simply because 
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area in this part was most capacious: those of the larger animals; 
elephants, rhinoceros, &c. were found ‘co-extensively with all the 
rest, even in the inmost and smallest recesses. Scarcely a si 
bone has fracture, with the exception of the us: 
and other and solid bones of the tarsus and carpus joints, and 
those of the feet. On some of the bones marks may be traced, 
which, on applying one to the other, appear exactly to fit the form 
of the canine teeth of the hyzna, that occur in the cave. The 
hyena’s bones have been broken and apparently gnawed equally 
with those of the other animals. Not one skull is to be found 
entire; and it is so rare to find a large bone of any kind that has not 
been more or less broken, that there is no hope of obtaining mate- 
rials for the construction of a single limb, and still less of an entire 
skeleton, Fragments of jaw-bones are by no means common ; the 
greatest number I saw belong to the deer, hyzna, and water rat, 
and retain their teeth: in all the jaws the teeth and bone are in an 
equal state of high preservation, and show that their fracture has 
been the effect of violence and not of natural decay.” 


In all the instances now mentioned the bones were never’ 
found mineralized, but simply in the state of grave bones, 
more or less decayed or incrusted by stalagmite; and have 
no farther connection with the rocks in which they are con-’ 
tained than that arising from the accident of heving been 
lodged. in their cavities. On this account it is not perhaps’ 
4 a correct to call them fossil organic remains, as that epi- 
thet generally implies, we think, that the animal or vegetable 
body has, while thus associated with minerals, acquired some 
of their substance and qualities. But rejecting this nicety 
we have to observe that, of the teeth which were found, the 
greatest number belonged to the hyena and the ruminating 
class of quadrupeds. A gentleman in the neighbourhood: 
has ‘collected more than 300 canine teeth of the former 
animal, which at the rate of four a head must have belonged’ 
te no fewer than seventy-five individuals, and adding to'these’ 
the canine teeth which the Professor has seen in other tol. 
lections, all obtained in the cave at Kirkdale, we may calcu-' 
late with him that the total namber of hyxnas, of whose 
existence in that locality there is direct and positive evidence, , 
could not be less than from two to three hundred. The ouly 
remains that have been found of the tiger species. are two 
large canine teeth, each four inches in length, and a few 
molar teeth which exceed in size those of the largest lion.or, 
Bengal tiger ; there is the tusk only of a bear which exactly 
resembles those of the extinct ursus spelaus of the caves of. 
Germany; the size of which, M. Cuvier says, must have 
equalled that of a large horse. Elephant’s teeth to the num-- 
ber of ten have been collected, most of which are broken; 
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and as they do not exceed three inches in their largest dia-. 
meter, they must have belonged to extremely young indivi- 
duals, Mr. Buckland has seen six molar teeth of the hippo- 
otamus, and a few fragments of its canine and incisor teeth. 
ose.of the rhinoceros are not so rare. ‘The Professor has 
examined fifty at least: some of them very large and appa- 
rently from aged members of that species. 

The teeth of animals having been found very useful for 
distinguishing the class and kind to which, technically 
speaking, they belong as members of a system ; greater atten- 
tion has been paid to that organ than to those larger bones 
‘which would first attract the notice of a common observer. 
But it is not to be inferred that such larger bones have not 
been found. On the contrary, there were‘ gathered in the 
cave at Kirkdale the thigh bones of an elephant, and we 
believe, of a rhinoceros, and of other huge animals. Inshort, 
the workmen, in first discovering the bones in the cave, sup- 
posed them to have belonged to cattle that died by a murrain 
in this neighbourhood a few years ago, and consequently, 
threw them out on the roads with the common, limestone, as. 
possessing neither value nor curiosity: and it was rot unul, 
these singular specimens drew the attention of a medical, 
gentleman at Kirkby Moorside that they were conveyed to 
public museums and to the cabinets of private collectors. 
That the bones were mistaken for those of cattle, proves at 
once their quantity and individual magnitude ; and the Pro- 
fessor has already informed us that the floor of the cavern 
was covered with them like that of a dog’s kennel. 


¢ It must already appear probable from the facts above de- 
scribed, particularly from the comminuted state and apparently 
grawed condition of the bones, that: the cave at Kirk was, 
during a long successsion of years, inhabited by a den of hyznas,, 
and that they dragged into its recesses the other animal . 
whowe remains are found mixed indiscriminately with their own,, 
This conjecture is rendered almost certain by the discovery I hed 
of many small balls of the solid excrement of an animal tanh d fed 
on bones, resembling the substance known in the old Materia 
Medica by the namé of album gracum. It was at first sight recog-_ 
niged by the keeper of the Menagerie at Exeter Change, as re- 
sembling both in form and appearance, the feces of the spotted or 
Cape hyena, which hé stated to be greedy of bones beyond all 


other beasts under his care.’’ | 


‘The conclusions deduced from these appearances are 
farther confirmed by the babits of the hyena in its natural , 
state, and particularly by its predilection for bones, and the 
iremendous power, of jaw by which it is enabled to gratify 
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that peculiar appetite. ‘The reader will be siguck with, the 
following description. ogi 04 boweqqne 


* Since this paper was first published, 1 have “Sir vat 
of seeing a Cape hyena at Oxford, in the t 
Mr, Wombwell. ‘I was enabled to observe the. animal's seadindl 
premade? in the destruction of bones. The shin-bone of: anoxz 
ing presen to this hyeena, he began to bite ‘ vient 

teeth | fragments from its upper extremity, and swallowed t 
whole aa fast as they were broken off. On hi reaching the 
lary cavity, the bone split into angular fragments, many of ' ” 
he caught up greedily and swallowed entire: he went on cra 
till he pe poh aren ar the marrow, licking out the lowest portiot 
of it with his tongue; this done, he left untouched the’ 
condyle which contained no marrow and is very hard. é state 
and form of this residuary fragment are precisely like those’ * 
similar bones at Kirkdale; the marks of teeth on it are véry'few} 
asthe bone usually -s ‘off a splinter before the large’ conictil 
teeth had forced a hole through it; these few, however, 
resemble the impressions we find on the bones at Kirkdalestthe 
small splinters diso in form and size and prawn of fracture; ete 
not distinguishable from the fossil ones. y renies Kort the! yoo ie 
ments and gnawed portions of this bone, for 
by the side of those I have from the ee hethes den h Yor bes 
there is absolutely no difference between them exce 

raul os 







age, . The keeper pursuing this experiment to its fi 
sented me next morning with a large . Tao of album Henin 
dis in balls that agree entirely in size, shape, and dabstaate 
with those that were found in the den at Kir dale. I gave thé 
animal successively three shin bones of a sheep ; he snapped them 
asunder in a moment, dividing each in two parts only, i at 
swallowed entire without the smallest mastication. On the k 
putting a spar of wood, two inches in diameter, into hig den; te 
yaar it in pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a mihate 
the whole was reduced to a mass of splmters. The powerof:tiis 
jaws far exceeded any animal force of the kind I ever saw exerted, 
and reminded me of nothing so much as of a miner’s crushings 
mill, or the scissars with whi ich they cut off bars ofnemeneeeney” 
in the metal founderies.”’ > ai befind 


' Assaming, then, for the moment, that the’ cave at — 
dale was a hyena den in the ages before “the” flood, 
sence of all entire skeletons in that receptacle’ is ac 
for by a reference to the habits of this anna, whic ~~ 
to delight much in hones ; and rir eae 
ments on the one hand, and the oats 


a on the other, afford ani le ent iat 
ipély gra tified this’ sin 


prepuean and af 
eSsabstdttiate its Sitiadaip ip eTS an 
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sentatives. That savage and most voracious quadruped; is 
$ to have devoured the carcase and gnawed the bones 
ofthe dead among its own species, and, in this way, to have 
left wo.other memorial of their existence and supremacy in 
the cave than’ has been allowed to remain of the avimals’ that 
were their victims. And’ should it be asked, says the author, 
why we do not find at least the entire skeleton of the one or 
niore hyxnas that died last and left no survivors to devour 
them ; we find a sufficient reply to ‘this question in the'cir- 
cuistance of the probable destraction of the last individuals 
by the diluvian waters. . On the rise of these, had there been 
hywnas in the den, they would have rushed out and fled for 
safety to the hills ; and if absent, they could by no possibility 
have returned to it from the higher levels. That they were 
extirpated by this catastrophe is obvious, from the discovery 
of: their benes in the diluvial. gravel, both of England and 
Germany. . TT 

Bat .if we refuse to admit the hypothesis now stated, how 
are we to'explain the extraordinary fact that there arein the 
qave at ‘Kirkdale’ numerous bones. belonging to: animals, of 
whith the species, in many instances, has been long extinct? 
Dismissing at present this latter consideration, on what pris- 
¢iplé shall we account for such an accumulation of bones in 
$0 small a place. Shall we say that the animals had retired 
th her for repose in their last moments, and to mix their re- 
mains, with those of their progenitors when they shonld 
expire. ‘The diameter of the cave, replies Mr. Buckland, 
cempared with the bulk of the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
renders. this solution i ible as to the larger animals ; and 
with respect to the smaller, we can imagine no circumstances 
that would collect together, spontaneously, animals of such 
dissimilar habits as hyenas, tigers, bears, wolves; foxes, 
liorses; oxen, deers, rabbits, water-rats, mice, weasels, and 
"ipmay be suggested, in the second place; that they were 
drifted in by the waters of a flood. But the objection in 
respect to the large animals is as strong here as in the former 
case ;and in regard to the smaller ones, the cave could not 
have, held as many at one. time, as would supply one twentie 
att.of the teeth and bones which have been actually collected, 
there. has not been a succession of floods is proved, 
again, by the circumstance that there is in the bottom of the 
cavern but one layer of loam with its covering of stalactite ; 
and, as the Professor justly remarks, a second or third repe, 
tition of sach an ta that which introduced © 
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single stratum of mud which alone occurs in it, would have 
filled up the cavern altogether. On the supposition that the 
bones were drifted in after separation from the flesh, it is 


clear that they would have been mixed with gravel, and at . 


least slightly rolled on their passage; and, as the author 
observes, it would still remain to be shewn by what means 
they were split and broken to pieces, and the disproportion 
created which exists between the numbers of the teeth and 
bones. ‘They could not, he adds, have fallen in through the 
fissures, for these are closed upwards in the substance of the 
rock, and do not reach to the surface. 

The third, and the only hypothesis which appears tenable, 
is, that these bones were separately dragged into the cave by 


the hyenas for the purpose of using them as food, or that. 


they are the remains of animals conveyed thither by the 
voracious tenants of the cavern, after they bad put them to 
death in the neighbourhood: and, to adopt the words of the 
Professor, as they could not have dragged their prey from 
any great distance, it follows that the animals they fed on all 


lived and died not far from the spot where their relics 
are found. 


*« The accumulation of these bones, then, appears to have been 

a long process, going on during a succession of years, whilst all the 
animals in Bway were natives of this country. The general 
dispersion of bones of the same animals through the diluvian gravel 
of high latitudes, over great part of the northern hemisphere, 
shews that the period in which they inhabited these regions, was 
that immediately preceding the formation of this gravel, and that 
they perished by the same waters which produced it. M. Cuvier 
has moreover ascertained, that the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and hyzna, belonged to species now unknown ; and 
as there is no evidence that they have at any time, subsequent to 
the formation of the diluvium, existed in these regions, we may 
conclude that the period, at which the bones of these extinct 
ies were introduced into the cave at Kirkdale was antediluvian. 

ad these species ever re-established themselves in the northern 
portions of the world since the deluge, it is probable that their 
remains would have been found, like those of the ox, horse, deer, 
hog, &c. preserved in the post-diluvian accumulation of gravel, 
sand, salt, mud, and peat, which are referable to causes still in 
operation, and which by careful examination of their relations to 
the adjacent country, can be readily distinguished from those which 
are of diluvian origin.’’—*« It was indeed probable before the dis- 
covery of this cave, from the abundance in which the remains of 
similar species occur in —— gravel beds, which can be re- 
ferred to ne other than a diluvial origin, that such animals were the 


antediluvian inhabitants not only of this country, but generally of 
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all those northern latitudes in which their remains are found, (but 

the proof was imperfect, as they might have been drifted or floated ' 
hither by the waters from the warmer regions of the earth); let 

the facts developed in this charnel house of the antediluvian 

forests of Yorkshire demonstrate, that there was a long succession 

of years in which the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus had 

been the prey of the hyanas, which, like ther aa inhabited, 
England in the period immediately preceding the formation of the 

diluvial gravel; and if they inhabited this country, it follows as a 

corollary, that they also inhabited all those other regions of the 

northern hemisphere in which similar bones have been found under 

precisely the same circumstances, not mineralized, but simply in 

the state of grave bones imbedded in loam, or clay, or gravel, over 

great part of northern Europe, as well as North America and 

Siberia.” 

It has been already suggested that the bones at Kirkdale, 
as well as in most other caverns of the same description, owe. 
the entire and preserved condition in which they are found 
to the layers of loamy matter with which they are covered, 
The bones, it is obvious from the history which bas been given 
of their accumulation, mufsi have been gradually collected in 
the bottom of the cave ; and it is remarkable that those which, 
being first deposited, had been longest exposed to the action 
of the air, exhibit the strongest symptoms of decay, whilst 
others which had Jain only a short time before the intreduc- 
tion of the diluvial mud, have been preserved by it almost 
from incipient decomposition. 

It is further remarkable that there is but one stratum of 
that mud in the bdttom of the den; which, having under it 
that concretion of calcareous matter which is called stalag- 
mite, proves that the cave must have existed before the great 
catastrophe to which the hypothesis refers ; whilst, as there 
is no intermediate deposition of the percolated limestone in 
any part of the muddy layer, bat only one coating on the 
surface of it, no room is left for imagining that the dilavium 
ever returned, at least to the same high level. ) 

One of the first things that will occur to the mind of a re- 
flecting reader, is the physical question which is so directly 
involved in these important facts ; and the wonder and difli- 
onity which attend such an investigation will not be ones 
by the assurance that four of the genera of animals whosé 
bones are thus widely diffused over the temperate and even 
polar regions of the vorthern hemisphere, exist at present 
only in tropical climates, and anecy Aan of the equator ; 
= that the only country in which elephant, rhinoceros, 


hippopotamus, and hyena are now associated, is Southerm 
ss 2 
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Africa. In the neighbourhood of the Cape they all live and 
die together, as they formerly did in Britain; whilst the hip. 
popotamus is now. confined exclusively to Africa, and the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hyena, are also diffused. widely 
over the continent of Asia. | 
-. Has the climate altered, or have the animals acquired. dif- 
ferent habits and physical properties since the era of the 
flood? It is the opinion of Cuvier that, as some of the fossil 
animals differ from the existing species of the genera ‘to 
which they belong, they may have had constitutions capable 
of endaring the rigours of a northern winter; and this opi- 
nion, it is observed by Mr. Buckland, derives support from 
the carcase of the Siberian elephant, discovered some years 
ago in the icy bank of the river Lena, with all its. flesh 
entire and its skin partially covered with long hair and wool; 
and from the hairy rhinoceros found in 1771 in the same 
country, in the frozen gravel of Vilborie, having its flesh and 
skin still perfect, and of which the head and feet are now 
preserved at Petersburgh, together with the skeleton of, the 
elephant above alluded to, and a large quantity of its wool, 
To these considerations Cuvier adds the important notice, 
that there are genera of animals now existing, the fox tribe 
for example, which have species adapted to the extremes 
both of polar and tropical ciimates. gu 
But the difficulties attending this question are by no mean 
removed by any hypothesis which such scanty materials will 
support. The sterile regions of the north, during the long 
winters with which they are afllicted, produce uot safficient 
food for the elephant and rhinoceros: and it is not easy to 
imagine how the hippopotamus could exist so many long 
months in the frozen rivers under the arctic circle. Besides, 
the occurrence in secondary strata as well as in the diluviam 
of -high northern latitudes, of fossil crocodiles and tortoise 
and of vegetables and shells, nearly allied. in structure and 
character to those which are now peculiar. to hot climates, 
tends still farther to obstruct our way towards.a satisfactory 
solution: the probability being greater ,that the climate, was 
warm in which these plants and animuls lived and died, than 
that a chauge of habit and constitution, should have 
place in so many animal and vegetable ge the exisung 
members of which are rarely found aor hig: WArMeR i Fes 
gion of the present earth! - Re 
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| & Between these conflicting opinions we are to, make 
wen cholte b shane anne ta bane. ses. 00 te state with 
which may be compatible. . It is not, hawever, to: 

purcpose.to discuss the difficulties that, will orn ou. both sides, Ain 
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the’ farther ‘progress of geological science shall have afforded ‘vs 
ifere ainple fiformation Fs tha structure of our globe, and’ have 
— those’ data, without whith ‘all opinions that can? be eda 
vanted on the subject: must be premature, and amount to no mpre 
than plausible conjecture. At present I am concerned only: toes. 
ish two. important facts: First, That there. has, been aywenent 
and general inundation of the globe; and second, that the animela 
whose remains gre found interred in the wreck of that ipundatien 
were natives of high north latitudes, and not drifted to their present 
from equatorial regions by the waters that caused their de- 
struction. One thing, however, is nearly certain; viz. that if any 
change of climate has taken place, it took place suddenly ; for how 
otherwise could the elephant’s carcase, found entire in ice, at the 
mouth of the Leva, have been preserved from putrefaction, til? it 
was frozen up with the waters of the then existing ocedn?) Not 
is it less probable that this supposed change was conteniporaneduis 
with ‘and produced by the same cause which brought on the inuti« 
dation. What that cause was, whether a change in the inclina+ 
tion of the earth's axis, or the near approach of a comet, or any 
other cause or combination of causes purely astronomical, .is:@ 
question, the discussion of which is foreign to the object of the 
present memoir,” . ‘Ty 
Such an enquiry does not fall within the legitimate scope 
of philosophy ; and conjectures, in relation to facts so ex* 
tremely important, only exhaust our patience, and humble ts 
with a painful sense of hopeless ignorance. In regard to the 
mineralogical department of geology, the difficulties whioW 
obstract our progress, though very great are not altogether 
imsuperable ; because we have not only the subject constantly 
under our eyes and presented to our study in a great variety 
of' fornis, but we moreover enjoy all the advantages’ which 
eti atise from a persevering investigation by different minds 
awd ih different coantries;) we can avail ourselves of ‘diseo! 
veriés in other branches’ of ‘science, make the suctesifdt 
labours of chemistry throw light on the relations of minérat 
sabstatices, and render subservient tu our pursuits must'6f 
the léading principles of physical knowledge. But we tiave 
no'such assistance or encouragement in our researches itite 
the condition of out globe prior to that great cutastrophe te 
which so many of its presént appearances are referable: ‘Ati 
astronomical accident admits not of being explained onthe 
ordinat'y principles ‘whiclr guide the researches of ‘the astras 
nomer. He cannot deduce a general law from ian acknows 
ledived exception * aud’ thas among ‘the thousand physical 
castialties which t‘oceasion; under thé direction of Divine 
Wisdom; the inundation of our globe, we are not to expect 
that*thd most enlightenéd exertions of human sciened wilt 
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ever satisfy us that the proximate agent has been certainty 
diseoverd. ‘The bones of tropical animals found in the 
highest latitudes of the northern continents supply us with 
a fact which is not less singular than unaccountable; and as 
the explanation of it requires that we shall admit in the out- 
set either that the inclination of the earth’s axis has under- 
gone a change, or that the habits and constitutions of several 
genera of quadrupeds, of amphibia, and of plants have as- 
sumed quite a new character, we could not proceed a single 
step without violating the most essential of those rules which 
pirorophy has prescribed to every student of nature. Mr. 

uckland has therefore wisely confined his inferences to the 
two important facts above stated, that there has been a recent 
and general inundation of the globe; and that the animals 
whose remains are found interred in the wreck of that in- 
undation were natives of these northern latitudes, and not 
drifted hither by the diluvial waters from the equatorial ré- 
gions of the earth. 

In regard to the history of the cave itself the Professor 
fras defined four perieds, in every one of which its condition 
must have been different; and these conclusions he is pleaséd 
to call ‘‘ chronological inferences,” though they simply imply 
succession, without any specific relation to the measuremént 
of time. ‘There was first a period when the aperture in the 
rock was not tenanted by hyanas, and which, from the small 
quantity of stalagmite on the floor, is supposed to have been 
very short. ‘The second period was that during which the 
cave was inhabited by the hyenas, whilst the stalactite and 
stalagmite continued to be deposited. The next epoch is 
that at which the mud was introduced and the animals extir- 
meee that is, the period of the deluge ; and the fourth and 

ast period occupies all the time that has since elapsed, and 
during which the stalagmite has been formed on the upper 
surtace of the mud. | 

We doubt whether it will be universally admitted that the 
first and second periods have their limits marked by a boun- 
dary which is either well defined or intelligible; for unless 
it can be ascertained that there is under the layer of bones a 
distinct stratum of stalagmite, which serves for the floor on 
which they actually rest, we should be: disposed to callin 
question the chronological inference on which the author de- 
sires us to rest our belief, that the time the cave existed before 
it was occupied by hysenas and the time it continued in their 
possession can be divided into two separate eras. He him- 
self admits that the remoyul of the mand which how covéts 
the floor would be necessary to ascertain the exact quantity 
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of stalagmite referable to the former period ; and he adds, on 
what precise ground we know not, that it cannot be ver 
great, and can only be expected to exist where there is wok 
stalactite also upon the roof and sides. Why should not. the 
stalagmite be found abundantly deposited on the floor of the 
den if it existed a thousand years before it was selected 
by the hyenas as their place of retreat: and if it did not 
exist so long untenanted, would there not have appeared some 
proofs still stronger than any that have yet been collected to 
demonstrate the lengthened residence of these gluttonous 
animals? ‘These, however, are points of minor consequence ; 
and in all cases where the value of a book depends on its faets 
more than on its reasoning, we are not disposed to quarrel at 
trifles. 

On the whole, Professor Buckland has made out a strong 
statement in favour of the hyzena-hypothesis, as applicable to 
Kirkdale. But as bones are found in a great variety of sita- 
ations, both in caverns and in gravel banks, in valleys and 
within the water-course of rivers, it must follow that these 
relics have been deposited by other agents than by the teeth 
and fangs of wild beasts. For example, at Oreston, near 
Plymouth, numerous discoveries have been lately made of 
animal remains which must be ascribed to a different origin. 
Bones of hyanas, wolves, tigers, horses, and oxen have been 
collected in great numbers; and it is admitted by the Pro- 
fessor thut there is no other way of accounting for the pre- 
sence of these relics, but by supposing that the animals had 
fallen, during the antediluvian period, into the open fissures, 
and there perishing, had remained undisturbed in the spot 
in which they died, till drifted forwards by the diluvian waters 
to their present place in the lowest yaultings. with which 
these fissures had communication. Nothing is more common 
at the present day in limestone districts, which are known to 
be distinguished by such rents and caves, than to find the 
skeletons of quadrupeds, both wild and domestic, which had 
evidently become the victims of those natural traps. 


* At all events there is no evidence like that at Kirkdale to shéw 
that the animal remains at Oreston have been collected by the 
hyesnas ; no disproportion in the number of the teeth to that of the 
bones; no destruction of the condyles and softer parts; an ubun- 
dance in’ excess of fragments of the harder portions ; no splinters 
of the marrow-bones ; no friction or pelish on the convex surfaces 
only, of the curved bones; no marks of large teeth; no album 

; and no ry Gay of bones along the horizontal surface 
‘of avhabitable den: but, on the contrary, a deep hole almost peér- 
pendicular, and bones quite perfect, lodged in irregular heaps in 
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the Jowest pits, and in cavities along the lateral enlargements ot 
this hole, and mixed with mud, pebbles, and. fragments of ,lime- 
stone, in precisely the same manner as I shall hereafter shew them 
to be lodged and mixed in the caves and fissures in Germany.jand 
Gibraltar; and as they could have been, supposing they, were 
drifted to their present place by the diluvian waters from some 
lodgment which they had before obtained in the upper Fem of 
these extensive and connected cavities. That they are of antedi- 


htvian origin is evident from the presence of the extinct hyexna, 
tiger, and rhinoceros.” 


There are seven instances, recently brought te light, of si- 
milar deposits in this country ; the last of which, mentioned, by 
Mr. Buckland, is that which was discovered a short time aga on 
the coast of Glamorganshire, fifteen miles west of Swansea. 
Upon entering the cave he observed that the floor of it, was 
& mass of diluvial loam of a reddish yellow colour, ,aban- 
dantly mixed with angular fragments of limestone and broken 
calcareous spar, and interspersed with recent sea shells, and 
with teeth and bones of the foliowing animals, viz. elephant; 
rhinoceros, bear, hyena, wolf, fox, horse, ox, deer, of two or 
three species, water-rats, sheep, birds, and men,—In_ the 
centre of the cave, and at the depth of about two feet, he 
found under and amongst the broken bones of elephants, bears, 
and other extmct animals, a portion of the scapula, appa- 
rantly of a sheep, which had been smoothly cut across as, if 
bya butcher's saw; and from its state of preservation was 
decidedly not antediluvian. This mixture of ancient and 
comparatively modern bones, must have arisen, he justly in- 
fers, from repeated diggings in the bottom of the cave. . a 
another part he discovered, beneath a shallow covering of six 
inches of earth, nearly the entire left side of a human female 
skeleton, The skull and vertebra and extremities ofthe 
right side were wanting : the remaining parts lay extended 
in the usual position of burial, and in their natural erdewof 
contact, Close to that part of the thigh bone where: the 
poeket is usually worn I found, says he, laid together and sar 
rounded also by ruddle, about two handsfull of small slyélls, 
of ‘the nerita litteralis, in a state of complete decay, and falt- 
ing to dust on the slightest pressare. At another part uf the 
skeleton, in contact with the ribs, he found forty or fifty frag 
ménts of sinall ivory rods, nearly cylindrical, and yarying da 
diatieter from a quarter to three guarters_of an, ineb,, ami 
frém one to four inches in length, . 2.4 v4 esd .sioubw 
“The “ chronological inferences” in, this,case must proceed 
Hpon a very uncertain principle; but the apthor, matwath- 
standing, thinks that from all the circumstances which pre- 
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sented themselves, there is reason to conclade that’ the date 
of the “ human bones is coeval with that of the military oc- 
cupation of the adjacent summits, and anterior to, or coeval 
with the Roman invasion of this country.” 

We cannot follow the ingenious and indefatigable Pro- 
fessor into Germany, whither he appears to have gone re- 
peatedly in search of geological knowledge; and where we 
find he visited caves near Spa, in Westphalia, and at Schartz- 
field, as also the caverns of Bauman’s Hoble, Foster’s Hohle, 
of Zahnloch, of Gailenreuth, and of Kuhloch. It will be 


sufficient to lay before the reader his conclading observa- 
tions on that important survey. 


’ “ The facts I have enumerated in the above descriptions go to 
establish a perfect analogy, as far as relates to the loam and pebbles 
and stalagmitic incrustations in the caves and fissures of Germany 
and England, and lead us to infer an identity in the time and man- 
ner in which these earthy deposits were introduced: and this iden- 
tity is still farther confirmed by the agreement in ies of the 
animals whose remains we find enveloped by them, both in caves 
and fissures, as well as in the superficial deposits of similar loam 
and pebbles on the surface of the adjacent countries; viz. by the 
reement of the animals of the English caves and fissures, not on | 
with each other but with those of the diluvial gravel of England, 
and of the greater part of Europe: and in the case of the German 
caves, by the identity of their extinct bear, with that found in the 
diluvial gravel of Upper Austria; and of the extinct hyzna with 
that of the gravel at Canstudt, in the valley of the Necker; at 
Horden, near Herzberg, in the Harts; at Eichstadt in Bavaria; 
the Val d’Arno in Italy ; and Lawford in Warwickshire. To these 
may be added the extinct rhinoceros, elephant, and hippopotamus, 
which are common to gravel beds as well as caves; and hence it 
follows, that the period at which the earth was inhabited by all the 
animals in question, was that immediately antecedent to the forma- 
tion of those superficial and almost universal deposits of loam and 
gravel, which it seems impossible to account for, unless we ascribe 
them to a transient deluge, affecting universally, simultaneously, 
and at.no very distant period, the entire surface of our planet.’” 


There foliows here an interesting section on the Osseoys 
Breceia of Gibraltar, Dalmatia, Nice, and other portions 9 
the Mediterranean shores, in the course of which, Mr. Buck- 
land brings forward a variety of strong facts to support the 
opinion ‘that the bones in that conglomerate are partly apte- 
dilavian, and has thereby anticipated a similar conclusion, 
which has been more recently advanced by the celebrated 
Cuvier, in maintenance of the same views, though directly 
opposite to the notions which he formerly held ip regard to 
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this question. Nor is the French naturalist unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to the Oxford Professor. 

** Je reviens donc & ]’idee qui je n’avois os¢ embrasser autretois ; 
celle que ces depéts des breches osseuses ont eté formés aux 
depens de la population contemporaire des rhinoceros et des 


elephans fossiles. Il est suffissamment prouvé que ces divers 


animaux ont vecu ensemble dans les mémes pays et ont appartenu 
a la méme epoque. Ce fait important me paroit avoir eté parfaite- 


ment etabli par M. Buckland.’ 


The Second Part of the ‘‘ Reliquiw Diluviane” embraces 
the evidence of diluvial action, afforded by the accumulation 
on the earth’s service of loam and gravel, containing the re- 
mains of the same species of avimals that we find in the 
caves and fissures, and by the form and structure of bills and 


valleys in all parts of the world. The facts, by means of 


which this portion of the work is illustrated, are drawn from 
a very wide field ; and we have laid before us at considerable 
length, evidence of diluvial action in Scotland, in Wales, in 
velasid, on the Continent, in North America, in Africa, and 
in Asia. These details, however, admit not of abridgement ; 
and as most of the appearances referred to are well known, 
and to be found described in other volumes, the reader will not 
regret our resolution to abstain from abstracting that which, 
in such a form, he could neither enjoy nor understand. 

The Appendix, which consists of two papers reprint 
from the Transactions of the Geological Society, is devoted 
to a consideration of a very important nature, the ‘“ Excava- 
tion of Vallies by Diluvial Denudation.” Itis proper to re- 
mark, at the same time, that the enquiries of the author have 
been confined to the “ vallies of denudation (a singular expres- 
sion, we think) that intersect the coast of Devon and Dorset; 
and to the excavation of vallies and dispersion of beds of 
gravel in the county of Warwick, and along the course of the 
Cherwell, Evenlode, and Thames, from Warwickshire ‘to 
London.” 

This is the portion of the author's labours which has given 
us the least satisfaction. We perceive not how in the case 
of a universal deluge there could be those rapid currents 
which his .theory requires; for if. the whole globe was co- 
vered with water at the same period, whence would proceed 
the proximate cause of motion in the circumambient fluid, 
and of such a motion as would be necessary to excavate im- 
mense valleys. Supposing, asthe author seems to think, 
that the great rush of water was downwards, inthe direction 
of the present rivers, and that gravel was carried from, the 
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hilly country into the lower and more level parts by the weight 
of the diluvial current, what reason is there for concluding 
that the waters retired over the same ground, like soldiers 
after a charge, and formed the valleys in their retreat?) Was 
water likely to make a retreat up an inclined plane ; or where 
did Mr Buckland learn that there was any such reflux of the 
diluvial waves? Speaking of the valleys of the Cherwell, 
Evenlode, and Thames, he says, we may infer that the 
destruction of the oolite strata was not so much the effect 
of the advancing deluge as of its retiring waters, cutting 
out valleys in the table-lands and sides of the higher ridges 
and covering them with gravel, which this first rush had trans- 
planted from the more distant regious: and thus it will ap- 

ear, he adds, that the lower trunks of the valleys of the 

hames, Cherwell, and Evenlode did not exist at the time of 
the first advance of the waters which brought in. the pebbles 
from Warwickshire, but were excavated by the denuding 
agency which they exerted during the period of their retreat. 
Is the rush or the retreat compatible with the doctrine of .a 
universal, simultaneous deluge?) Whence did the water rush 
when it passed through Warwickshire ;, and whither did it re- 
tire when it had accomplished its retreat from Sheerness.to 
Oxford? The Professor is great on general principles, but 
he stumbles like other men when he makes haste to apply 
them: he shines in the collection of facts, and, renders his 
theories at once ingenious and consistent; but in hypothetical 
matters he is by no means infallible. He begs or rather 
usurps a principle; and then uses it as tyrannically and up- 
wisely as the youngest logician or the most bigotted geologist. 
These remarks, we beg leave to add, apply solely to the latter 
portion of his volume: the former is unimpeachable ‘in, fact, 
reasoning, and conclusion. 
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Art. VI. Ellen Fitzarthur, a Metrical Tale. Bi, Boye 
Cantos. 12mo. 160 pp. 6s. 6d. Longman and Co, 1822. 


Art. VII. . The Widow's Tale, and other Poems. \\By 
the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. 12mo. 222 pp.’ 6s. 6d. 
‘Longman and Co. 1822. 


Waen we look upon the formidable number of volumes duly 
ranged on our shelves before us, to which even the New 
Series‘of the British Critic has attained, and recollect (a more 
appalling thought) the number of years during which we have 
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ourselves parsued the thankless labours of our office, we are 
almost sarprised to think how much of buman kindness, and 
tender mércy still remain in us. If the poets, the genus 
irritabile, be believed, the labours of the critic, especially the 
anonymous reviewer cannot be long pursued without injury 
to his moral feeling ; it is said, that while his intellect acquires 
a’ diseused “kind of acuteness for the detection of minute 
érrors, his heart grows cold to loftier beauties, that he be- 
comes incapable of the generous enthusiasm, or the tender 
sytipathy, by which poetry ennobles and purifies kindlier 
atures ; and that for the true pleasure, which genius ought 
to afford, he is fuin to substitute base and malignant triumph 
which he may derive from exposing to ridicule and disgrace, 
beings of higher pretensions, but less caution than himself. 
That this has never happened we will not take upon our- 
selves to say; the eye sight may be injured by too close and 
constant poring over fine machinery, and he, whose duty it 
is to examine parts minutely, and detect the error of their 
construction and connection, may have his attention too much 
withdrawn from the general merit of the whole instrument, 
and the skill of its contriver. But that this is necessarily, 
or always the case, we cannot admit—for ourselves we will 
sy (and let us be borne with while we say it), that age, and 


‘experience as critics, have had no such effects with us. On 


the contrary, in our progress with our journal we have found 
the Same alterations working in us, which age generally pro- 
duces on the judgments of men in their progress through 
life. Youth, the season for enthusiasm and for strong per- 
ception of pleasure, is also the season of intolerance, “ he 
that‘is not With us then, is against us”—if we are not highly , 
pleased, we ‘are greatly mortified, and the work must be 
stepid; if our tastes are contradicted, we are vehement in 
our condemnation, and the work must be built on false prin-_ 
ciples. We have no suspicion that we ourselves be in error, 
or ignorance; and we make no allowance for, because we 
lave no experience of, the difficulty of the author's task. 
Youth again is the season for the prodigal and ats da cn 
exércise of power; they were boys says the fable, who dis- 
ported thethselves in the royal game of pelting the frogs— 
not that youth is more wilfully cruel, bot it never dreams off 
it never conceives the bitterness of disappointment, sie 
heartsick despair, which may be occasioned to ab anxions, | 
trembling, sometimes to a distressed and pénnyléss au of, 
yo ill-titied joke, a mischiévousty' chiset wotatto 

ight misrepresentiition, or a sevére comment.’ Youth pain: 
delights iw’strong omotidns and tuthultuons pleasures, poetry 
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is not looked to as the relaxation but, as the very business, of 
the soul, and the same. interest is required from it, which in 
after life is attributed only to the real pursuits of ambition,on 
wealth. Whatever therefore is not thought to be the very. 
best, is allowed no merit; and a strained, perhaps unintended 
orce is given to the fastidious maxim of the satyrist, that 
neither gods, nor men, nor pillars can tolerate a minor poet, 


however we in our youth of criticism ever were actuated, 


by such feelings, or held to such maxims, we have long: xe- 
nounced them. We do not feel so confident of our own un-. 
erring acuteness; we admit the possibility of a difference.of 
tastes, neither wholly to be condemned ; and we are deeply, 
sensible of the difficulties of composition. We do not require 
from all poetry the higest possible intellectual pleasures; to 
him who can yield us that, we of course ascribe the highest 
praise; but it is something, and gives a title to our, gra, 
titude and approbation, when a weary hour is beguiled away, 
in peace, ed anxious spirits are calmed, kind feelings, 
excited, generous sympathies called into action. 8 
feel again that it is our duty no less as critics, and, one, 
interest far more as men, to seek for beauties than to expose: 
pape and we accustom ourselves upon every principle-te, 

iis humanizing pursuit. Lastly, we can take no, delight in. 
the exercise of power so as to give pain, especially when we; 
know how sensibly we may exert it in affording pleasure, and) 
doing real good—after all, when all is done, a dull poem is; 
not so yery great a crime, no one is compelled to read it ;, it 
ought not to be praised, but still less ought it to be censured: 
in a tone from which the unhappy author can learn no single, 
step for improvement, but which may break his heart. Where: 
however amidst many faults there are clear indications, of, 
genius we have long thought that the general tone of our, 
remarks should be encouraging, and our censure. modgn. 
rate and friendly. We would desire to keep whatever little, 


powers of punishment we may have, for the outpourings; of, 


obscenity and blasphemy, which we are sometimes, compelled; 
to encounter—and next to any compromise with them,wa 
should repent the most anxiously of a review wantonly severe, 
or sarcastic, that had blighted the hopes, broken the spirits, 
or stopped the progress of youthful talent—-we know tooiwell, 
the misery which such reviews have occasioned. on 

We have been led into this train of reflections pringipally 


by the unassuming and even timid tone in which these vor, 
lames open; we infer from several passages that itis a female: 


who is addressing us, and with all our aversion for the animal 
known by the colour of its stockings, there is something in 
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that circumstance which would make us pause even in an act 
of necessary severity. But, as it often happens, those who 
least need fear, are often the most apprehensive ; there is 
nothing in the poems which requires an indulgent critic, and 
much to extort even involuntary praise. The author is not 
of the higher order of genius, but she knows her own ability, 
and has measured her efforts by it—the poems tell their sto- 
ries clearly and neatly, there is much trath of description, 
much simplicity, a right principle, and a genuine pathos ran- 
ning through the whole, which we will confess has sometimes 
affected us more than we were prepared for. Perhaps our 
readers will understand us, when we say that these poems 
are such, as one can hardly venture to read aloud without 
sometimes being surprised into a faultering voice, and a glis- 
tening eye. 

We do not propose to submit these tales to the decompo- 
sition which poetry ordinarily undergoes by an analysis of a 
story. The fable indeed, if we may so call it, of the first 
volume is told in three lines. Ellen, the only child of a 
widowed clergyman, is seduced from her home, deceived by 
a false marriage, deserted by her betrayer, and after a period 
of sorrow and repentance returns with her child and dies on 
the grave of her broken-hearted father. ‘This is so simple 
and common groundwork for.a story, that it is obvious that 
the author’s claim to reputation mast depend upon the man- 
ner of filling it up and telling it. And it is precisely in this 
that she has found the natural scope of her abilities, in faith- 
ful and pathetic detail. ‘Thus, in the opening of the poem, 
after describing the peaceful and happy descent of evening 
on the villagers of Malwood Vale returning from their la- 
bours, she turns to the solitary and deserted home of the old 
pastor. He sits by the flickering flame of his hearth, pale 
and care worn, musing upon the daughter whom he has lost, 
and sometimes, for a moment, half cheating himself by the aid 
of all the familiar objects around him, into the belief that she 
is still an inhabitant of his cottage in all her youthful in- 
nocence and blessedness ; then waking again, at the slightest 
interruption, to a full sense of his miserable destitution. In 
the following description, the picture of Ellen a child, the 
old play-mate dog, her music, and book, and drawings, all 
caretully preserved as she had left them, seem to us exceed- 
ingly well imagined, and drawn. 

‘« Still in its burnished frame behold 
Her pictured likeness, as of old 

She used his widowed arms to bless 
In days of infant loveliness :— 
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The bright blue eyes, whose laughing glance 
Thro’ clustered ringlets peeped askance ; 
The lips, two parted cherries seen, 
(Ripe fruit) with milk-white buds between ; 
One dimpled arm, encircling prest 
Round Carlo’s neck, and shaggy breast, 
On his broad head, so soft and sleek, 
The other props one rosy cheek. 
Years, since the artist’s cunning skill 
‘hose playmates drew, have pass’d away. 
But Carlo keeps his station still 
By that same hearth, grown old and gray ;— 
His spotted head, no longer sleek 
As when it propt that rosy cheek, 
But his old heart, too faithful still, 
For time, with palsying touch, to chill. 
Oft resting on his master’s knee 
His head, with faithful sympathy 
And thought intent, he seems to trace 
The care-worn furrows of his face, 
Till that mute eloquence of eye 
Obtains attention, and reply, 
That murmurs low, in plaintive tone, 
** Yes, old companion ! she is gone.” 
There hangs her unstrung lute, and there 
Before him stands her vacant chair, 
And there the book, with mark between 
As last she left it, still is seen. 
No busy hand had dared displace 
Of these, of her, the faintest trace, 
And round the little chamber sull 
Was many a work of infant skill, 
And many a flower and landscape traced | , 
In later years, by Ellen’s taste. 
Her hand shall wake the lute no more, 
Her voice again shall never pour 
For him its silver notes ; 
Yet oft he sits and seems to hear, 
For oft in fancy’s list’ning ear 
The fond remembrance floats. 
But if a crackling cinder drops, 
He starts !—th’ unreal music stops, 
And all again is gloom :— 
He casts round the deserted walls 
A mournful glance, that soon recalls 
His truant fancy home.”’ P. 4. 


This view of the old man, in his state of misery, leads 
naturally to the retrospect of Ellen’s life, born at the mo- 
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ment, which deprived him of ber mother.. Her progress 
from infancy is told in a manner which parents will enter into 
as very true and feeling. Perhaps we are deceived by per- 
sonal circumstances, but to us few subjects are so interesting 
as this; there is scarcely a passage in all the rich treasures 
of Jeremy Taylor so sweet to us, as that in which he dwells 
upon the delight a parent receives from his infant children 
just budding into childhood. ‘‘ No man (says he) can tell 
but he that loves his children, how many delicious accents 
make a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges; their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their ne- 
cessities, are so mapy little emanations of joy and comfort 
to him that delights in their persons and society.” This is 
true to the letter; mewed up as we are in this vast city, and 
constrained to daily toil, and absorbing duties, we dwell with 
delight on passages that recall to us rural walks with just 
such companions as are here described, and we hope we are 
neither sentimentalists nor triflers, when we declare that we 
would nothave exchanged our little chattering companions for 
the most refined philosopher that ever crossed the Tweed. 
The author must be familiar, we imagine, with such walksas we 
allude to; anincident or two in the following lines seem to speak 
of a reality remembered, and the whole derives an additional 
interest from the circumstance of Ellen's being the infant 


daughter of a widowed father—there is something out af 


the common course, when we see a father paying those little 
attentions which children ordinarily receive from their mo- 
ther. We are glad to see them rendered, but our pleasure 
is always mingled with a piteous sense of the misfortune 
which has made it necessary that they should be so rendered. 


* She who in smiling infancy 

Had clasped his neck, and climbed his knee, 
Whose first imperfect words, dispelling 
The silence of his widowed dwelling, 
Had wakened in his heart the tone, 
That vibrates to that sound alone. 

Oh, moment of parental pride ! 

When first those lisping accents tried 
The purest hymn, which earth can raise, 
An infant's, to its Maker’s praise. 

Sweet was the task her steps to guide, 
When first they totteretl by his side, 
Sustain’d at first with broad firm band, 
Till soon, the little clasping hand 

One finger held, and bolder grown, 

A few short steps were tried alone, 
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REST ROWAN Soon tnguided, firm een , 
oint 16 *Phoy rang'd Wr wider tiberty © m bad «i ¥ a 
oq yd Thens«sweet companion of his walk ’ | 


cmueorake prattied herimperfect talk, oe 


esqueno® broken language of her own, 
ties}, ADstinet.to parents’ ear alone. 
anit Or bounding far, like playful fawn, 
O'er blue-bell path, and daisied lawn, 
Brought to his care her flowery store 
To treasure, while she sought for more, 
A promised kiss the trifler’s lure, 
To make th’ important trust secure, 
And never miser’s golden hoard, 
‘Than Ellen’s weeds, was safer stored. 
Ye who have felt the balmy bliss, 
bite ‘th’ endearing bribe of childhood’s kiss ; 
Ye who have felt its powerful charm 
Your sternest purpose to disarm, 
Your wisest systems to dissolve, 
‘Lo melt away your best resolve ; 
) Ye know—and ye alone can tell— 
oo» | The magic of that tender spell.” P. 10. 


“Pe Morton (for so the betrayer of Ellen is called), after an 


first acceptance by daughter and father, proposes a private 
matriage on the alleged ground of his dependance on a proud 


andwealthy uncle. The father’s manly and unsophisticated. 


nrind rejects this proposal at once, and De Morton leaves. 
them in order to procure the necessary consent to a public 


and“avowed union. His absence is long protracted, and no, , 


news “of him arrives—even the father’s spirits sink, and of 
corse upon the daughter the effect is more striking—her pror 


gress from doubt to despondence, to heart-sickness that yet 


will not, cannot yield to absolute despair, is very well de - 
scribed ; her wanderings by the haunts which they, bad fre- 
quented together, her recollections of the little ancidents 
which bad occurred at particular spots, his sayings. an parti- 
cular occasions, her thoughts at the moment, the impressions 
which the same scenes now make on her, and the associations 
which the changed and changing seasons bring with them, are 
all told with a trath of detail, a tonehing reality, which 
perhaps a female is more qualified to give to such’ circnm- 
stances than any man however gifted. But thbeauthor has 
exerted herself with natural partiality for her sex to show the 
disintereste! and affectionate efforts of the daugtter under 
her own sufferings to diminish thé far lighter anxietres of her 
father. 
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*¢ On Ellen’s cheek the roses fadexl, 
The lustre of her eyes was shaded, 
Exchanged their laughing glances bright, 
For languid rays of humid light ; 
As hyacinths the rain drops through, 
Tremble with darkly liquid blue. 
Yet still upon her lips e’erwhile, 
Linger’d a faint and sickly smile, 
Nearer to grief than joy allied 
And worn in pious fraud, to hide 
From a fond father’s eye, the woe, 
Whose inward depth mock’d outward show 
The sun-beam that with golden ray 
Falls on some lonely tomb’s decay, 
Shines thus, in seeming mock’ry shed, 
Where all within is cold and dead. 
No proud resentment claim’d a part, 
In the deep anguish of her heart : 
All there was silent, meek distress, 
And uncomplaining gentleness ; 
And still with FB zeal she strove, 
And tenderness of filial love, 
Those thousand duteous cares to pay 
That strew with flowers life’s downward way. 
Not hers, the heart that could forget 
In its own grief all griefs beside : 
To her there was a sweetness yet, 
A balm, to comfort near allied, 
When her fond efforts were repaid, , 
In chasing from her father’s brow 
The clouds of deep and thoughtless shade, 
That hover’d there too often now.” P, 56. 


Aud she adds, with great truth,— 


‘© Meek humble virtue, suff’ring so, 
In patient, unobtrusive woe, 

Wins the approving smile of Heaven, 
To prouder claims, less freely given.” P. 58. 


Ellen’s entire desertion by De Morton, and her persuasion 
that her father has resolutely refused her his forgivenes, (a 
rsuasion produced by her receiving no answer to her many 
etters which De Morton had barbarously intercepted) prey 
so heavily upon her mind as to produce almost a cold insensi- 
bility. She lives on, and labours for the sustenance of herself 


and her child, but she lives without hope in this world or the 
next, deeming herself «a wretch who has sinned beyond for- 
giveness. She is roused from this state by an accidental at- 
tendance at a country church ; and her first resolution is to re- 
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turn home. This pene is well described; her cheerfal 
starting, the gradual wasting of her strength, and her want 
of the necessaries of life; the hope which animates her in her 
setting vut—the anxiety which increases towards the close; 
doubts of her forgiveness, doubts of her father’s life, which 
become agony at the idea of his having departed without for- 
giving her; ber reaching the village at night, passing the 
cottage of her nurse, and entering the garden gate from which 
she had eloped—the darkness-—the silence broken by the faint 
whinings and welcome of her old play-mate the faithful dog, 
recognising her though blind—her irresolution at the door, 
her inability to knock and ask the fatal question—then the 
creeping to the churchyard to her mother’s grave—the find- 
ing it newly stoned, and a fresh inscription on the tombstone— 
all these circumstances ending in her death are worked up in 
the most pleasing and pathetic manner; they speak a talent 
of no common kind bestowed upon subjects of a most poetical 
character. 

The Widow's Tale is a later publication than the volame 
we have just closed, and we presume was written after it. It 
bears marks of a firmer and more practised band, especially 
in that, which more especially requires knowledge and prac- 
tice in the painter, we mean the local deseriptions. Descrip- 
tive poetry has of late years gone much out of repute, and if 
that deserved the name, which was commonly so intituled, it 
lost its reputation very deservedly. But without a vivid 
power of painting nature we are satisfied no real poet ever 
can or ever did exist; and we are inclined to believe that no 
one ever excelled in such painting without much actual ae- 
quaintance with nature, and close study of her various scenery. 
There are some men of considerable talent who talk of Prim- 
rose-hill as their Parnassus, and Dr. Johnson is said to have 
preferred Fleet-street for composition to Richmond; but Dr. 
Johnson was no poet, and the bards of Primrose-hill we sus- 
pect will pot live much beyond the date, when their Parnassus 
shall be covered with buildings, a lamentable fate we fear 
hanging oyer it at this moment. Compare the local deserip- 
tions ef such men with those which are to be found in the 
volumes of the real students of nature; in Scott, in Southey, 
and more especially in Wordsworth ; there is a vagueness, 
a generality, a tameness and common-place about them, 
which show them to be copies of copies, compilations from 
the descriptions which they have read, not bold and real 
transfusions from the scenes which they have looked on. We 
imagine, that if we could know the history of many ef thé 
descriptions im the great poets, which have struck us most 
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sensibly, the authors could take us through their walks, or tell 
us of their rambles, and say here we found this feature, and 
there that, we borrowed this combination from that valley, 
that incident from yonder mountain. And ‘it is this very cir- 
cumstance, that, not impeaching their originality, gives truth 
and individuality to invention ; the reader feels he knows not 
why, thata real scene is before him, and if he has been him- 
self much a rambler, he most probably bas stored up in his 
mind the recollection of some similar scenes. 

We are exceedingly glad to see this advance made by the 
author before us in what we think an essential of her art; and 
if our remarks ever meet her eye, we very earnestly exhort 
her to lose no opportunity of visiting picturesque country, to 
study nature intensely in all ker besutifal forms, and to ac- 
custom herself to distinguish in each assemblage, what are the 
striking and poetical parts. She will find, we think, that this 
study will not lead to minute Dutch drawing of particulars ; : 
alter all, the finest descriptions are the simplest; but it will 
give to ber few features that arrangement, and that colour- 
ing, which will make them most capable of exciting the as- 
sociations and imaginative powers of her readers. This is 
the true excellence and triumph of descriptive poetry. 

The story of the Widow’s Tale is more diversified and 
pleasing than that of Ellen Fitzarthur; but it is almost as 
simple. A weary traveller appears at the gate of a romantic 
cottage, by the door of which, in the evening sun, are sitting 
an old woman sightless, and a beautiful little girl. He asks 
for refreshment and is kindly welcomed ; it seems that he had 
come on purpose at the request of a shipmate long since dead 
to see the old woman his mother, and to deliver his dying 
message. Of course this makes him an object of deep inte- 
rest to the old woman. Reuben, one of her sons, it seems had 
been pressed, and the stranger had been the only one of the 
ship’s crew who had escaped when she was sunk in an action; 
he gives an account of his long captivity, bis return at the 
peace, and the desolate state in which be finds himself, his 
friends dead, or removed, and new faces on the estate which 
they had cultivated. The desponding close of his story leads 
old Alice, in whom religion had done its perfect work, soften- 
ing all sorrows, and making their recollection sadly pleasant, 
to narrate to him the long series of her own trials. We will not 
go through with them—it is enough to say that she had had 
two sons, Robert and Reuben, who had married two sisters ; 
and nothing remained to her but Reuben’s orphan child. 
Our readers may have guessed who the stranger was—it was 
Reuben, who knowing that a child had been born to him after 
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his impressment, and fearing to ask if this was she, had not 
dared to disclose himself before. That the old mother should 
thus in the very close of life find a son whom she had lost; 
that a father so bereft should find himself possessed of a lovely 
child; and that an innocent orphan, who seemed on the edge 
of being left entirely destitute, should find a father, form alto- 
gether a delightful close to a tale full of sorrow in the pre- 
ceding parts. ‘There are few states more pleasing to contem- 
plate, than that in which divine mercy, after visitations which 
chasten the heart, and fit it for the reception of consolations, 
takes away the heavy hand, scatters flowers of sober colour- 
ing in our path, and though the bright, and thoughtless joy 
of “youth i is for ever gone, gives us instead an ample recom- 
pence in that composed happiness, which is not embittered 
by our recollections of the past, and is exalted by our con- 
stant anticipations of the future. 

The poem opens with a very sweet description of Alice’s 
cottage in a rocky valley, with its little gay garden before it, 
iis humming bee-hive, and the blackbird singing in its wicker 
cage; Reuben is then introduced in the following lines 


« A narrow path, like a pale grey thread, 
Now lost, now re-appearing, led 

Down the craggy steep—the sight was rare 
Of human form descending there ; 

But half way down a trav’ler now 

Is gazing on the scene below. 

In coarse and tattered garb is he, 

And he looks like one returned from sea, 
Whose sallow cheek and withered form 
Has borne the brunt of sun and storm : 

His wallet from his shoulder thrown, 

And staff are laid on a jutting stone, 

His hat is flung beside him there, 

And the light breeze plays with his raven hair. 
Perhaps, as on that lowly cot, 

Hie looks, to some resembling spot, 

Some glen as lovely and as lone. 

Far far away his thoughts are gone, 

And fancy, time and space o’erleaping, 
Her mem’ry-mingled feast is keeping, 
Restoring in that brief survey, 

The scenes that long have passed away— 
‘The things that have been and are net.” P. 3. 


Alice and her little grand-child are before the door in the 


garden— 
«¢ Close by the open door ts placed 
A high-backed wicker-chair—'tis faced 
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To the bright san-set—there sits one 
Whose eyes towards that setting sun 
Are turned in vain—its lustre falls 
Unheeded oni those sightless balls. 
But on the silver hairs that stra 

From her plaited coif, the evening ray 
Reposes, and with mellow light 
Edges the folds of her kerchief white. 
That aged matron’s chair beside, 

A little damsel azure eyed 

And golden haired, sings merrily, 
The while her restless fingers ply 

The tedious woof of edging fine ; 

And as across the length’ning line, 
With lightning speed the bobbins fly, 
The little maid sings merrily. 


_ A moment since, the holy word 


Of God, from her youthful voice was heard— 
The sacred book of his written will 

On the bench at hand lies open still : 
Th’ allotted evening-portion there 
hapartt read aloud with duteous care, 

m fig to the ear of age, 
The ner. tre of that bidly pine 
That cheers the soul with inward light, 
Tho’ the dim eyes are sealed in night. 

It was a scene might well engage 
The soul’s best feelings—youth and age— 
The youthful voice, entoning clear 
Those blessed truths, to Christians dear, 
The shrivelled hands, and rayless eyes 
To Him who dwelleth in the skies, 
Uplifted im the sacrifice 
Of prayer and praise—that simple rite, 
Accepted incense in His sight, 
Whose Holy Spirit, passing by 
The claims of proud sufficiency, 
Yet ever near to those who seek, 

Dwells with the lowly and the meek.” P. 6. 


The voice of the stranger, asking for refreshment, strikes, 
old Alice as familiar, and it is with a faultering tongue. that 
she invites ‘him to stay. - 


- 


** How freshly can a sound restore 
The things, and scenes that are no mere! 
A strain of music heard before, 

How from oblivion’s darkest night, 
As with a flash of mental light, 
Doth it recall the very place 

The time, each dear familar face, 
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Lach object that begirt us round, 

When last we listened to the sound. 

But the magic of a voice! a word ! 

Uttered in accents long unheard— 

As if the grave in silence drear 

Dissolved, that thrilling tone we hear, 

And all the past comes back again, 

To the full heart, the teeming brain.” P. 9. 


Here we shall close our extracts and our remarks. We 
have received pleasure, and we thank the author for it. It 
can hardly be doubted that she will venture again to sea, 
and we shall be glad to hail her voyage, and venture to 
predict her success. Dropping our metaphor, we would 
advise a change of metre, we cannot think the one she bas 
chosen a good choice for long narratives—there is too much 
sameness in it, and too little rhyme; too much facility, and 
too much temptation to diffuseness. We would press upoa 
ber also the advice which was not long since urged in our 
journal upon Mrs. Hemans, that a more diligent study of 
the great masters of our language ,not merely of their matter, 
but the prinsipion on which they expressed their thoughts, 
and constructed their sentences, is absolutely necessay, for 
any one who aspires to become an English classic. 


Art. VIL. Journal of a Ten Month's residence in New Zea- 
land; by Richard A, Cruise, Beg. Captain in the 84th 
Regt. Foot. pp. 323. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Longman & Co. 


THE object of the present volume is to illustrate the customs 
of New Zealand ; and as the author rather lengthily phrases 
it, ‘* to assist in leading to the adoption of proper measures 
for extending the blessings of civilization to a people emi- 
nently gifted with every natural endowment, and inhabiting 
one of the finest islands in the South Seas.” Preface p. iv. 

It was not, however, exactly with this view that the expe- 
dition was plarined, which is to lead to such sublime : 
atid utixious, as we may feel, to indulge with Capt. Cruisein 
speculations of philanthropy, and even to place implicit faith 
in the pleasant reveries which his project tends to awaken, we 
are afraid, that the assistance communicated by his journal is 
rather inadequate to the proposed end. ‘There is little origi 
nal information to be derived from it; and the casual details 
which possess interest, are, in comparison, with the rest of 
the volume, unfortanately rare. Nataral History récords not 
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the smallest obligation ; Botany, weeps: in piteous measure 
over his neglect; and Mineralogy, shrinking. beneath un- 
merited disdain, finds neither relief nor condolence from Phi- 
losophy.” Captain Cruise is evidently not a scientific. man; 
but we do not perceive that spirit of inquiry, nor that shrewd- 
ness of reflection which may be looked for, with propriety, even 
from a journalist. Why print, if not to enlighten our dark- 
ness? if we remain “as we were,” what is our benefit,;and 
how has he fulfilled his engagement? We do not object; to 
travellers in the situation of this author, committing their la- 
cubrations to the press: on the contrary, we commend it; 
because we think that it promotes a desire to collect and dis- 
seminate information. Nor are we so fastidious as to pro- 
hibit all but men of first rate talent from inditing a book) of 
travels. This, though desirable, cannot be had upon every oc- 
casion, and, therefore, much valuable matter would be lost, 
which a faithful and assiduous narrator might convey to us 
with’ sufficient exactness. We are entitled to ask that no 
clogging repetition be obtruded, and that the same intelligence 
which once has been well and truly said, should not be reca- 
pitulated some degrees worse. ‘“ In which predicament, we 
say you stand,” Capt. Cruise. There is scarce one fact, if 
one, relating to the ‘‘ general customs of the country,” which 
does not appear in the narrative of Captain Cook’s ‘* Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean.” Why are they repeated? to substantiate 
his account? No; and they do not substantiate it. For un- 
less it were certain that the work alluded to had never been 
inspected or heard of there can be no positive evidence (we 
disclaim the thought of incivility,) that the earlier writer did 
not furnish the whole statement. It is no question,: be it re- 
membered, whether Captain Cruise writes from his. own 
knowledge, or not; there can be no doubt upon that point, 
bat, the coincidences hinted at, are not marks of authenticity ; 
which would have been the only good excuse for their re-pro- 
duction. ‘The better way, and we believe, the shorter, 
would have been to compare Captaiu Cook’s account with 
his own observations; where they agreed, to pass them; 
where they varied, to notice the variance, and offer as good 
a reason as might be met with for the discrepancy. Suppos- 
ing them unanimous. a single sentence confirmatory of Cap- 
tain Cook, would have. been enongh—would have reduced 
the bulk of the volume, and spared the necessity of these 
remarks. : 

The object of the expedition, commenced in the latter part 
of 1819, was m the first instance to. transport a number of 
convicts to New South Wales: after which they were to 
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proceed to New Zealand with the. view of ‘taking in. a@ cargo 
of large spars, ased as top-masts in the British navy... 
tree considered by competent persons as best adapted for, this 
parpose, is called the Cowry or Cowdy tree; which same- 
times measures, Capt. Cruise, says, ‘* one hundred feet from 
the ground without a single branch, and is afterwards headed 
almost as umbrageously as the lime.” hen. Sian 
For the better saccess of this enterprize, the Dromedary 
$tore-ship was fitted up; and detachments from the 69th 
84th. regiments of foot, amounting to about sixty men under 
the command of Captain Cruise, were appointed as a guard. 
From New South Wales they prosecuted their voyage, in 
eompany with a colonial schooner, directed by the Governor 
of that country to supply such assistance as the occasion 
might require. Here the journal commences; and as we pre- 
sume that our readers will not much care to know about the fair 
days and the foul days, of which there is very punctual, inti- 
mation, we shall leave the author to the solitary and upmo- 
lested enjoyment of them. nae 
The Dromedary brought from New South Wales, the Rey. 
S. Marsden, who is principal chaplain to the colony, This 


gentleman, with laudable industry, has formed an establish- 
ment for the education of natives of New Zealand, &c._ nine 
of whom, principally sons of chiefs, took the present oppor- 
tunity of returning to their own country. Amongst the rest 
was Tetors, : : 


«¢ A man, one would imagine, in his forty-fifth year ; he was six 
foot two inches high, and perfectly handsome, both as to features 
and figure ; though very much tatooed, the benignity, and even 
beauty of his countenance were not destroyed by this frightful 
operation,” P. 6 ieronw 


There is an engraving of this personage prefixed to’ this 
book ; and we beg leave respectfully to recommend his ‘ap- 

éarance and character to the future manufacturers of New 

ealand romances (whether they be in three, four, or’ 
volumes) as excellently fitted for a hero of the ver hi; 
class: He is the possessor of an aqueline nose, a circuin- 
stance of sume importance both to ladies and gentlemen of 
the’ sentimental quill, and a circumstance too, a 













‘tain Cook declares that he never saw an i 
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Voyage to the Pacific Ocean,” Vol. i. p: 154, 0. We 


are not told how the race has been improved, nor ¥ hither 
other specimens of the caste exist. ghosts 


'o The inhabitants of New ‘Zealand, are described 4s some- | 
what darker in complexion than Spaniards ; ‘stron 
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and well-limbed ; but overwhelmed in filth, On some occa- 
sions they exhibit considerable feeling; and ‘it is custo- 
mary with this extraordinary people” observes Captain Cruise, 
*‘to go through the same ceremony upon meeting as upon 
taking leave of their friends.” 


“ They join their noses together, and remain in this position for 
at least half an hour; during which time they sob and howl in the 
most doleful manner. If there be many friends gathered arotnd 
the person who has returned, the nearest relation takes possession 
of his nose, while the others hang upon his arms, sttoulders and 
lee and keep perfect time with the chief mourner (if he may be so 

led) in the various expressions of lamentation. This ended, 
they resume their wonted cheerfulness and enter into a detail of all 
that has happened during their separation.” P. 19. 


The New Zealanders are ingenious artificers, though defi- 
cient in implements; and some of them carve with great taste 
and skill. They are fond of war, though there is little real 
bravery in their character. They lay in ambush, and surprise 
and murder their enemies, whom they afterwards devour. In 
these expeditions, of course, great atrocities are committed. 
Tooi, the younger brother of a Zealand chief, who had re- 
sided for a length of time in England and even returned un-' 
der the care and conduct of a missionary, could not forget or 
forego the savage customs in which he had been nartured. 


“ He dwelt with marked pleasure npon an instance of his general 
ship, when having forced a small party of his enemies into a narrow 
place, whence there was no egress, he was enabled successively to 
shoot two and twenty of them, without their having the power of mak- 
ing the slightest resistance. To qualify this story, he remarked, that 
though all the dead bodies were devoured by his tribe, ‘neither he nor 
his brother, ate human flesh, nor did they fight on Sundays.’ When 
asked why he did not try to turn the minds of his people to agri- 
culture, he said it was impossible ; ‘‘ that if you told a New Zea. 
lander to work, he fell asleep; but if you spoke of fighting, he 
opened his eyes as wide as a tea.cup; that the whole bent of his 
mind was war, and that he looked upon fighting as fun’.”’ P. 38. 


We fancy this is not ali native wit; or, if it be, marvellous 
spirit has been transfused into the English version. 

On the return of a victorious party of Zealanders with a 
multitude of captives which they had made, a circumstance 
ocourred, that merits insertion in this place, not only as an’ 
instance of the almost unimaginable barbarism of savage man- 
ners; but as evinciug that the sources of humam feeling are 
alive in the radest, as in the most cultivated walks of life ; as 

evidencing the force of nature, where her power is weakest. 
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aud least understood—-where the affections are like flowers, 
opened prematurely by the storm, rent, scattered, blighted, 
afid trampled of, before they have time to discover half their 
sweetness. 


“ Among the women there was one who excited particular in- 
terest : she was young and handsome ; and though the other pri- 
soners occasionally talked among themselves, she sat silent and 


alone, and appeared lost in affliction. We learned that her father, : 


who had been a chief of some consequence at the river Thames, 
was killed by the man whose prisoner she now was; and we ob- 
served him sitting at no great distance from her during the greater 
part of the day. He was the brother of Towi, the principal person 
at Rangehoo, and was a singularly fine-looking youth. The ex- 
traordinary scenes that we witnessed detained us in the neighbour- 
hood of Tippoona until evening ; and, as we were preparing to re- 
turn to the ship, we were drawn to that part of the beach where the 
prisoners were, by the most doleful cries and lamentations. Here 
was the interesting young slave in a situation that ought to have 
softened the heart of the most unfeeling. 
‘« The man who had slain her father, having cutoff his head, and 
prosecved it by a process peculiar to these islanders, took it out of a 
asket where it had hitherto been concéaled, and threw it into the 
lap of the unhappy daughter. At once she seized it with a degree 
of frenzy not to be described, pressed its inanimate nose to her own, 
and held it in this position until her tears .ran over every part of it. 
She then laid it down, and with a bit of a sharp shell disfigured her 
person in so shocking a@ manner, that in a few minutes not a vestige 
of her former beauty remained. She first began by cutting her 
arms, then her breasts, and latterly her face. Every incision was 
so. deep as to cause a gush of blood ; but she seemed quite insensible 
to pain, and performed the operation with heroic resolution, 
‘‘He whose cruelty had caused this frightful exhibition, was 
' evidently amused at the horror with which we viewed it ; and lay- 
ing hold of the head by the hair, which was Jong and black, offered 
to sell it to us for an axe, turned it in various ways to show it off 
to the best advantage ; and when no purchaser was to be found, 
replaced it in the basket from whence he had taken it. The fea- 
tures were as perfect as when in life; and though the daughter was 
quite grown up, the head of her father appeared to be that of a 
youthfal and handsome man.” P, 42. 


A, parallel case of horror, is to be found in Gibbon. _AI- 
boin, king of the Lombards, being enamoured of the daughter 
ef Cunimund, king of the Gepede, and unable otherwise to 
obtain her in marriage, fought with, and slew her father, 
whose skull he fashioned into a drinking cup. 


“ After draining many capacious bowls of Rhetian or Falernian 
wine, he called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most 
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precious ornament of his side-board. The cup of victory was ac- 
go with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard chiefs. 
“¢ Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, *¢ fill 
it to the brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, and request, in my 
name, that she would rejoice with her father.” In an agony of 
grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, “ Let the will 
of my lord be obeyed !” and touching it with her lips, pronounced 
a silent im rome Ye the insult should be washed away in the 
‘blood of Alboin.” Decline and Fall, Vol. viii. p. 12. 


The Zealander lady it would seem, was, in like manner, 
married to the destroyer of her parent. 

The method of preserving heads, after decapitation, is 
curious. 

“* When the head has been separated from the body, and 
the whole of the interior of it extracted, it is rolled up in leaves, 
and put into a kind of oven, made of heated stones laid in a hole in 
the ground, and covered over with earth. The temperature is ver 
moderate, and the head is baked or steamed until all the moisture, 
which is frequently wiped away, has exuded; after which it is left 
in a current of air until perfectly dry. Some of these preserved 
heads were brought to England: the features, hair, and teeth 
were as perfect as in life; nor have they since shown any symp- 
toms of decay.” P, 50. 


Our author frequently speaks of large flocks of wild ducks, 
occurring in these parts, while Captain Cook, on the other 
hand, says that they are very rare. No doubt both are right. 
These birds migrating to and from the adjacent islands, 
would necessarily be subject to various contingencies, which 
may either increase or diminish their numbers. In Cook’s 
first voyage they appear to have been more plentifal. 

Wangarova, in this island, has become famous (we should 
use its antithesis rather) for the destruction of the Boyd, an 
English merchant-man that put into the harbour in order to 
obtain a loading of spars. She had on board certain New 
Zealanders, who, by their own account, being provoked at 
the harsh treatment they experienced, decoyed the captain 
with the greater part of his crew into the woods, and there 
murdered them. They afterwards found means to get pos- 
session of the vessel; but one of the natives desirous of 
trying the excellence of a quantity of gun-powder which 
had been found in the ship, filled the pan of a musket 
and flashed it over the cask. ‘The explosion occasioned 
by this circumstance, destroyed all on board ; and the bull, 
broken from its moorings, floated into shallow water, where 
it still continues. In Wangarooa (as in some other parts of 
New Zealand) is a singular arch-way, formed by a natural 
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excavation of the solid rock, under which the sea rolls; 
The description given of it by Captain Cook, (which is also 
accompanied with an engraving), is much more minute and 
happy, than that furnished by our author. If the mind figure 
to itself a bridge, comprehending one vast but jagged arch, 
and thrown across a valley through which a broad river 
dashes; while on either hand precipitous hills crowned with 
forest trees, rise upon the view; and rocks, over which na- 
merous cascades leap sparkling downward, some idea may be 
conveyed to it, of this yagary of nature. 

Hogs and potatoes now form a great article of commerce 
in this island. Neither, however, are indigenous, but were 
left with the inhabitants by early navigators." Their pota- 
toes have a luscious flavour, and are described as palatable 
and nourishing. The natives hold them in high esteem, 

They do not appear at all uniform in disposing of their 
dead. Captain Cook states, that he discovered the corpse 
of a woman floating in the sea. When the people were 
questioned respecting it, they said, that ‘‘ she was a relation 
who had died a natural death; and that according bo their 
custom they had tied a stone to the body and thrown it into, 
the sea; which stone, they supposed, had by some accident 
been disengaged.”— Hawkeswortl’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 389. 
And he further adds, that a kind of cross erected over the 
body of an individual, was the only burial he heard of. What 
was the nature of this particular interment, he could not 
ascertain. Captain Cruise tells us, that during a ramble, 
they accidentally entered a burying-ground. 


‘‘In the centre of the enclosure stood a kind of stage, rovfeil 
over like a house, and on it were laid several small canoes. In’one 
were the remains of a child, rolled up in a mat, but they were not 
quite decayed ; and in another was a heap of bones, with a skull 
placed upon the top of it. The natives say, that when people die, 
the bodies are buried until the flesh is rotted off the bones; but 
what we saw this day, with other circumstances, sufficiently evinces 
that there are exceptions to this practice; and that among this 
extraordinary people, the same inconsistency prevails in the dis- 
posal of the dead, which is observed in many of their customs,” 
P. 135. : 


The operation of the Amaco, or tattooing, is curious; but 
we have not rvom for‘an extract. ‘(he unhappy predilection of 
these people for human flesh, must ever be a source of regret; 
aud the first steps which are made towards their civilization, 
will, we hope, be the abolition of this most revolting 
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practice, which does not appear to have yet received any 
material check. The limbs only of a man are eaten; but 
with the exception of the head, the whole bedy of a woman 
or a child is reckoned very delicious fare, ‘The people are 
professedly vindictive, and watch an opportunity for revenge, 
with that determined patience, which seldom fails to effect it. 
Ever on the alert, their whole life consists either in the en- 
deavour to repel an evil, or to inflict one: they stand 
“ Like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start,” 


and the invincible constancy with which they pursne an ob- 
ject, is only equalled by the cunning which they exert in the 
attainment. Like all uncivilized and ignorant people, their 
superstition ig as whimsical as gross. They abandon their 
houses to eat; and on cutting their hair refrain from eyery 
sort of food.* When the wind is high, they fancy that. the 
voices of their deceased relations mingle with the blast, aud 
address them in lamentation. ‘They who become the vic- 
tims of a diabolical appetite, it is generally believed, are 
doomed to eternal fire, while those who indulged it, ascend 
to the mansion of the gods. They worship the sun, moon, 
and stars, and even the wind, when they find themselves in 
eril from its violence. ‘They believe in a Supreme Being, 
Ditcabienal Atua, or the incomprehensible, Ta their wars 
they give no quarter, excited to it perhaps by the cannibal 
feasts which afterwards regale them. ‘To make their ap- 
pearance more terrible to their enemies, they smear the whole 
body with a kind of red paint, mixed up with oil, and arm 
themselves with spears, bayonets, pattoo-pattoos, (wooden 
battle-axes) and mearées (stone clubs), with now and then a 
few muskets, of which they are extremely proud, and covet 
beyond every other species of property. Of course, they ave 
not very dexterous marksmen, and their supplies of ammuri+ 
tion are equally scanty. [t is surprising, as Cuptain Cook has 
remarked, that they comprehend not the use of bows and 
arrows—these being commonly the weapons most familiar te 
all barbarous nations; and indeed the most obvious and sim- 
le mode of distant warfare. ! 
Their dress is composed of mats, woven by the females, .of 

a silky kind of flax. They are thrown across the shonlders 
and bound with a thong of dogskin about the waist. | The 
bead is wholly uncovered, which prodaces, it is thought, a 
very prevalent disease in the eye. ‘They surmount the hase; 
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* See an anecdote to this effect in Captain Cook’s “ Voyage to the Pacife 
Ocean.” PP, 139, - 
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however, witha feather of the Gaunet or Albatross. ‘This 
dress is common to both sexes. The women are considerr 
ably less tatooed than the men; and, iv general, they are fair 
and handsome. 

On the whole, though we are not disposed to “ rate, re- 
buke, and roughly send to prison,” the author of the volume 
before us, yet we think that it might have been a much more 
creditable performance than it is. We should have heen 
glad to see a few judicious reflections stand in the place of 
‘¢ 13th, Thursday, fine, thermometer 60°, squally, with light. 
ning and rain during the night. July 17th, Monday, tine, 
thermometer 50°, wind S.with frost; squally, with rain during 
the night,” &c. &c. These things would become the labonts 
of the venerable Philomath, Francis Moore, or occupy a very 
deserving post in the original journal; but the public desire 
entertaimment combined with instruction; and if from the 
many pages of this ‘“ goodly stuff” they can draw either one 
or'the other, they do, as the Alchymists of old were marvel- 
lously ambitious of doing—convert pewter and tin, and the 
like base metals, into ‘“‘ much fine gold.” They may have it 
for their pains. 
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Art. IX. The new Trial of the Witnesses of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus, considered on Principles understood 
and acknowledged equally by Jews and Christians ; with 
an Enquiry into the Origin of the Gospels, and the 
Authenticity of the Epistles of Paul. 8vo. 89 pp. 
2s. 6d. Hunt. 1823. ; 


Or late years, the Deistical press in this country has been 
so notoriously subservient to revolutionary purposes, that we 
may well stand excused for not having noticed many of the 
attacks which have been made en the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It would have been little short of insanity, on our 
part, to have given any unnecessary publicity to such attempts 
to undermine the happy constitution under which we tive; 
and thus to have been deceived by that thin veil of pretence 
and falsehood, which, under the mask of inquiring into the 
evidences of Revelation, sought only to degrade and destroy 
the British Constitution. 

Nor can we be reasonably blamed for having omitted to 
notice some other publications which, leaving political topics 
untouched, have been so outrageously violent and blas- 


phemous, as to create disquiet in the minds of all sober and. 
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rational men.’ To gratify the vanity and depraved ambition’ 
of a few, we cannot venture to insult the understandings nor 
offend the good taste of the majority of society. But when 
objections are temperately and decently urged against’ thé’ 
doctrines or evidences of the Gospel, we shall ever be proud, 
willing, and ready to give them a sober and dispassionate — 
reply. itis not to be expected, indeed, that, at this time of 
day, either much that is novel. or very interesting to the 
majority of our readers can be urged in answer to ‘these ini! 
fidel attacks ; and we shall require their patience and for- 
bearance in our answers to many stale and often refutéd 
cavils. But something is always due to the common opi- 
nions of mankind ; and as there are many who think that 
objections are unanswerable when they are not repeatedly 


answered, we shall now and then beg leave to point ont the 


ignorance and insufliciency of our present race of Deistical 
writers. 

It is for this purpose that we have fixed our eyes’ on the 
present Pamphlet. Not that there is any thing new or 
striking im its contents, but that it is somewhat more decent 
arid less disgusting than the generality of such compositions. 
Asa literary performance, it is indeed beneath contempt ; 
without order and arrangement, without any originality 
of thought or expressions; still it has that decent debility 
which may give it some claim to be noticed by us; and ac- 
cordingly we shall now proceed to advert to its contents. 

It is divided into three parts; in the first of which the 
author quibbles at the celebrated ‘‘7'rial” of Bp. Sherlock on 
the Resurrection. In the second, he attacks the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels ; whilst in the third, he attempts to 
demolish the Epistles of St. Paul, or rather to represent him 
as the founder of our present system of religious belief. 
These attempts are made in the most crude and unscholat- 
like manner: not an author’s name is mentioned, but it is 
mangled and misspelt. We have Climens, and Michaeles, 
and Shirlock, and Lock, and Dittymus(Didymus), and Wil- 
sius (Witsius), and Athenasius, ‘and Bethynia, and Eden- 
burgh, and Colonel Gardner, and Moshiem. ‘Now if‘cob- 
blers and taylors will leave their own callings to instract their 
fellow citizens in the evidences of religion, we humbly pre- 
sume to recommend that they should at least make the res 
acquainted with the orthography of those whose names age 
writings they affect to quote. : 

‘However, let us go to the argument. 'The author is* dissatis 
feo it seems, with the evidence for the Resurrection, dae 
cAtisé tigre were rio eve-witnesses, #8 he says, of- this fact? 
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and he then asks whether. such defect of ocular testimony 
would not have been fatal to the “trial,” had it taken place 
in an open court of justice. Now this, we beg to say, is a 
ve h piel objection ; for he mast have known that what is 
called ‘‘ The Trial of the Wituesses,” is a merely fictitious 
method adopted by Bp. Sherlock, which serves indeed 
to shew the any force of the evidence, so far as it could be 
adduced in that form, but which necessarily excludes a great 
part, nay the greatest part of the evidence belonging to this 
fact as a matter of historical record. 

‘To explain our meaning, we would beg the author or any 
of his friends to subject any part of ancient history to the 
forms of a trial in one of our courts, and then to see whether 
hecould produce any thing approaching to Bp. Sherlock’s 
Trial of the Witnesses. Still, as a fiction, it has its disad- 
vantages; because it attempts to limit the praof of an an- 
cient historical fact, to what would. now be considered as 
strictly legal evidence. 

Suppose, we were to grant, there were no eye-witnesses 
of. the fact, or rather act, of the Resurrection, how could 
this in any degree affect the credibility of the thing itself? 
If Jesus was publicly crucified, if he was taken down from 
the cross, and deposited in a tomb amidst crowds of his 
enemies; if he afterwards shewed himself alive during forty 
days ; if he was seen by more than 500 individuals -at one 
time, and if an appeal was made, when the greater part of 
these individuals were still living; if the disciplés were so 
fully persuaded of this truth, that though they had before 
been timid and cowardly, they afterwards became bold and 
confident; we ask any candid man to say, of what conse- 
quence is it whether there were eye-witnesses or not to the acé¢ 
and manner of the Resurrection ! 

However, it appears there were eye-witnesses, viz. the 
uards, ‘‘ who went and told all that had happened to the 
igh priest.” Not that we dwell on this particular as of any 

importance ; for we grant that, by their falsity, they rendered 
themselves unworthy of being esteemed credible witnesses, 
We are content, therefore, to rest this part of the Resur- 
rection on the undeniable facts, that our Saviour was 
pablicly put to death, and that he was afterwards seen alive 


during forty days, not only by the Apostles, but by a large 
body of independent witnesses. 


erbaps. our readers will scarcely imagine how this author: 


~ frames his own bypothesis, but. it ‘shall be recorded. for the 
benefit of future ages. He very naturally then mgoome 
ore he 


that our Saviour was taken we from the cross 
u 
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was quite dead ; that the Scribes and Pharisees, good, easy 
souls! were altogether incurious as to this pomt; that the 
Roman soldier took care not to pierce him in a mortal part; 
and that then Joseph of Arimathea laid him in the sepulchre, 
and during the first night removed him into his house, and 
soon restored him to perfect health, That any man should 
be found at this time of day to frame’and publish such an 
hypothesis, is very strange indeed, and must considerably 
damp the hopes of those who build their theories on the 
perlectibility of the human mind. 

However, let all this folly be supposed evidence. Here is 
Jesus taken out of the tomb? Whatthen! Should the dis- 
ciples believe in him? Could the success of Christianity be 
accounted for on such an hypothesis? But we cannot afford 
room for such arrant nonsense, and we must therefore hurry 
on to Part the Second, On the Origin of the Gospels. 

Our readers will be surprised to find that Doctor Paley, as 
he is here called, is styled a rbetorician! We had always 
thought that Lardner had been good at a full length, and 
Paley at a miniature; but we believe this is the first time 
that either of them were thought rhetoricians! 

It isa pity, however, that this author has not studied the 
rhe‘oric, or, as we should say, the logic of Paley; for what 
are we to think of his honesty and integrity, when he repre- 
sents Paley as saying, that we shall look in vain for any 
extracts from the Gospels amongst the writings of the 

earliest fathers? Now, whoever will torn to Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. i. chap. 9. sect. 1. will find that he quotes 
citations (from Matthew out of Barnabas, and Clement, and 
Hermes; aud that he expressly obviates all objections to 
their not mentioning the name of the Evangelist! “ This 
method of adopting words of Scripture, without reference or 
acknowledgment, was a method in general use amongst the 
most ancient Christian writers.” P. 179. 

In pity to the patience of our readers, we must pass over 
the succeeding remarks on the sileace of Josephus and Philo 
with regard to the early Christians, together with the obser- 
vations on ‘Tacitus and Sencca, &e. ‘There is nothing new 
or striking in the remaining portions of this Second Part; for 
all that be says amounts to this, which every one knew be- 
fore, that the first Christians were generally held in such 
extreme contempt by their Pagan neighbours, as to be wiry 
little noticed by them. What an age of discovery is this! 

The third and last partof this Pamphlet is occupied with an 
attemptto prove that St. Paul is the real-author of Christianity; 
end to prepossess the readers in favour of this hypothesis,‘ 


most targid and bombastic acecoant is given of his eloquence | 
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and acquirements. He is the greatest of all orators, and 
the deepest of all reasoners, &c. Thusit is that infidelity is 
for ever shifting its attacks. We have at this moment before 
us a large book, entitled, ‘‘ Not Paul, but Jesus ;” which 
proceeds in quite a contrary manner, representing the Gos- 
pels as every thing, and the Epistles as nothing. Utrum 
horum. 

However, to keep to this author. “ It is to St. Paul 
alone,”’ says he, “ that we are indebted for our knowledge of 
Christ as a mediator, the doctrine of the atonement, and the 
calling of the Gentiles."—P. 76. Admirable theologian! 
What say you to texts like this? “ No man cometh to the 
Father but by me.’—Is not this the doctrine of a mediator? 
We thought that Nathaniel had said: “ Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world ;” and we had 
foolishly connected these words with the doctrine of the 
atonement. As to the rejection of the Jews, it was pretty 
plainly intimated when our Saviour told his disciples that he 
would be rejected by that generation, &o. &c. 

After such specimens of his theology, we deem it quite 
unnecessary to follow hi in his subsequent reflections on the 
same subject. We dare any man to shew that there is a 
single doctrine of Christianity depending on the exclusive 
authority of Ss. Paul; and we have some reason to believe 
that a doctrinal harmony of the New Testament will soon 
appear that shall fully establish this point. In the mean 
time, we think that it would become tiukers and taylors to 
speak with some degree of modesty on subjects which do not 
belong to their callings and professions, and that even the 
cause of Deism could not suffer, if they left such enquiries 
to the more educated part of mankind. | 

We have now given our readers a specimen of that kind of 
infidel writing which has made so much noise amongst us. We 
can assure them that this is one of the most decent pamphlets 
which has lately appeared on that side of the question ; and 
yet we fear that amongst a certain class of coffee-house 
loungers and discontented politicians, these compositions are 
often spoken of as wondrous performances. 

To these men we would address the following questions : 
Do you think that the lowest orders of society have been 
suddenly inspired to see through the errors of such men as 
Locke and Newton? Before you allow ignorance to instruct 
you, you should at least ascertain that its claims are super- 
natural; for we must still live in the age of miracles, if 
such mortals as Hone and Carlile—not to mention Tom Paine 
or Palmer—are to take place and precedence of ull that is 
great and illustrious in the ae of oar country. 
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Art. X. Memoirs of General Count Rapp, First Aide- 
de-Camp to Napoleon. Written by Himself, and pub- 
lished by his Family. 8vo. 431 pp. 12s. Colburn. 1823. 


We have purposely abstained from noticing the histories of 
Buonaparte with which our prolific press has recently sup- 
plied us. Several of them look too like periodical publica- 
tions to be fair subjects of criticism ; others are running out 


into that immeasurable length which bids defiance to readers. 


and reviewers; and we dislike the manoeuvres by which 
certain gentlefolks are endeavouring to keep the ex-emperor 
continually before the public eye, amusing us with his repar- 
tees, astonishing us with his paradoxes, and blinding us as 
far as possible to his real character, his actual achievements, 
and his just deserts. The Wardens, O‘Mearas, and Las 
Cases, have gratified the wonder-loving appetite of Engiish: 
men ; amused us for the passing hour, as we are amused by 
the Hertfordshire horrors, or the Penitentiary fever; and 
told us just nothing at all about General Buonaparte. When 
this literary inundation has passed Jry, the Livraisons come 
to a lasting end; and all that is to be told, communicated 
fairly to the world, we shall venture to say something upon 
a subject which may chance by that time to be new. For 
the present, we content ourselves with a brief notice of 
Count Rapp, who has the merit of not writing under the 
dictation of Napoleon, and who lets us into several secrets 
which the great man was unable to comprehend. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs,” even in their British garb, are essen- 
tially French. ‘The display, the pretension, the inconsistency, 
the good humour, and the self-conceit are as prominent and 
entertaining as the ill-concealed idiom of Gaul; and -the 
mixed tone of admiration and censure in which the General 
speaks of his master, gives an air of good faith tu his rela4 
tion. He is anxious to say all the good he can of 
Baonaparte, yet much that is blameable peeps out from time 
totime. A tormal defence of his master’s courage seems te 
us, an unnecessary chapter. Nobody can doubt that he was 
brave, or believe that he was chivalrous. A formal defence 
of his humanity is attempted, but not very successfally maia- 
tained. Instances of good nature, liberality, and modera- 
tion are produced, but not in such numbers as to. shew, the 
real character. ‘They have the appearance of exceptions ta 
the general rule; bright spots selected with skill froma vast 
and gloomy space. The opposite qualities are undesignedly 
manifested. We were particularly struck with the treatment 
of Blucher. His crime was a steater and mere able re: 
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sistance than that of other Prussian generals; for which 
Buonaparte designed to send bim prisoner to Dijon, and 
was with difficulty deterred from so disgraceful an aot of 
cruelty. Rapp, indeed, pretends that Blucher had taken 
advantage of a reported armistice to alter his positiow very 
much for the better; and this ruse is condemned with the 
most virtuous indignation. But the worthy aide-de-camp 
describes a similar and more successful manoeuvre on the 
part of the French with the highest exultation and applause, 
and forgets that he attributed no less an event than the victor 

of Austerlitz to cheating the Austrians out of a bridge. It 
is evident that Blucher’s real offence was one which he con- 
tinued to repeat till the enemy was safely lodged at St. 
Helena. 

The account of Josephine, subsequently to her divorce, is 
also very unfavourable to her husband. She is frequently 
represented as sacrificing herself voluntarily for his glory. 
General Rapp gives a more probable account of the matter. 


‘«¢ All the members of the Imperial family were, however, averse 
to the Austrian alliance. They dreaded the subtlety of the Vienna 
court, and foresaw that it would consent and lend itself to any 
thing the Emperor might require, until a favourable opportunity 
should occur, when the mask would be thrown off, and Austria 
would be foremost in bringing about his ruin; but the marriage 
was determined on, and remonstrances were useless. I was ap- 
pointed to be present at the ceremony : this was no trifling favour, 
for a great part of the court was obliged to mingle with the crowd. 
I must confess, however, that I had no right to expect it, as I had 
indulged in some reflections on the divorce, which had been re- 
ported to the Emperor. I felt for Josephine, who had always 
ptoved herself amiable, simple, and unassuming. She was banished 
to Malmaison: I frequently visited her, and she made me the con- 
fidant of her sorrows. I have seen her weep for hours together ; 
she spoke of her attachment for Bonaparte, for so she used to call 
him in our presence. She regretted the close of her splendid 
career: this was very natural.” P, 151. 


It is perfectly useless to talk about the kindness of this 
man’s heart: that his temper was not unaccommodating, es- 

cially when successful and flattered, is no more than might 
be'expected. ‘The General gives some entertaining instances 
of the wit by which Buonaparte was amused. 


« One evening, after the battle of Wagram, we were playing at 

ngt-et-un. Napoleon was very fond of this game: he used to 
try tédeceive those he was playing with, and was much amused 
atthe tricks he played. He had a _— quantity of gold spread. 
wit the table before him: “* Rapp,’” said he, “ are not the 


very’ fond of these little Napoleons?” —* Yes} Sire; they 
like thbm ansch better than the. geeat ome.” P1295. 1) {oli io 
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“¢ One day IT was soliciting him for the promotion of two officers : 
‘ L will not make so many promotions,’ said he; ‘ Bertheir has 
already made me do too much in that way.’ Then turning to 
Lauristoa ; ‘ Lauriston,’ said he, ‘ we did not get on so fast in 
our time; did we? I continued for many years in the rank of 
Lieutenant !—*‘ That may be, Sire, but you have since made up 
famously for your lost time.’—-He laughed at my repartee, and 
my request was granted.” P. 140 

‘« At length we entered the Polish capital; the King of Naples 
had preceded us, and had driven the Russians from the city. 
Napoleon was received with enthusiasm. The Poles thought the 
moment of their resuscitation had arrived, and that their wishes 
were fulfilled. It would be difficult to describe the joy they 
evinced, and the respect with which they treated us. The French 
troops, however, were not quite so well pleased; they manifested 
the greatest repugnance to crossing the Vistula. The idea of want 
and bad weather inspired them with the greatest aversion to Poland : 
they were inexhaustible in their jokes and epigrams on the country. 
They nevertheless beat the Russians in the marshes of Nasielsk, at 
Golymin, at Pultusk, and subsequently at Eylau. 

“Ata review, during which the Poles were pressing upon our 
troops, a soldier, in a loud tone of voice, vented imprecations on 
the country and the bad weather. A young female who was 
standing by said: —‘* You are very ungrateful to dislike our coun- 
try; for we like you very much.’’—* You are very kind,’ replied 
the soldier ; ** but if you wish me to believe you, you must give a 
good dinner to me and my comrade here.”? ‘The friends of the 
young women took the two soldiers home and regaled them. 

“ The French soldiers were particularly fond of passing their 
jokes at the theatre. One evening, when the curtain was very late 
of rising, a grenadier, who was among the spectators, became tmpa- 
tient at the delay. ‘* Begin!’ he called out, from the further end 
_ of the pit; “ begin directly, or L will not cross the Vistula.” 

“M. de Talleyrand, who was driving in his carriage at a short 
distance from Warsaw, stuck in the mud, and twelve hours elapsed 
before he could be extricated. ‘The soldiers who were much out 
of humour, enquired who he was. The minister for foreign affairs 
replied an individual of his suite. ‘ Why does he come to a 
country like this with his diplomacy ?” szid one of the soldiers. 

“The French troops used to say that the four following words 
constituted the whole language ofthe Poles :— Kiba ? niema; vota? 
sera; (some bread? there is none; some water? we will go and 
fetch it) This was all that was to be heard in Poland. 

* Nupoleon one day passed by a column of infantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nasielsk, where the troops were suffering the greatest 
privations, on account of the mud, which prevented the arrival of 
provisions. ‘ Papa, kleba?’ exclaimed a soldier. ‘ Niema,’ re-. 
plied the Emperor. The whole column burst into a fit of laughter : 
they asked for nothing more, 


‘I relate these anecdoter, because they shew the kind of spirit: 
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which animated our troops. _ These brave veterans deserved more 
gratitude than they obtained. 

** Napoleon was amused with these jokes, and he smiled when- 
ever allusion was made to-the reluctance of the army to cross the 
Vistula.” P. 118. 


The last of these aneedotes furnishes one among a hun- 
dred instances of the skill with which Buonaparte managed 
his troops. With one part of human nature he was thoroughly 
acquainted: he knew what might be done by appealing to 
the yanity of mankind; and his bulletins, his promotions, 
his regular visits to the wounded, were regarded by him as 
so many of his military resources, and may be considered as 
so many instances of his military skill. Bat of the deeper 
feelings and more violent passions Napoleon knew nothing. 
Ife could not even perceive that he was detested throughout 
Europe, and that his tyranny would make more soldiers in 
Germany than his conscription made in France. Rapp de- 
clares that he gave the Emperor full notice of the state of 
the public mind, and that the march to Moscow was unpo- 
pular among the Icading men in the army. Buonaparte ar- 
rived at Dantzic, and sent immediately for the governor. 


‘‘ He asked me several questions respecting the duty of the 

fortress. When he was dressed, and his valet-de.chambre had 
left the room, he said, ‘ Well, General Rapp, the Prussians have 
become our allies, and the Austrians will shortly be so too,’ 
¢ Unfortunately, Sire,’ replied I, ‘ we do a great deal of mischief 
as allies; I receive complaints against our troops from all quarters.’ 
‘ That is merely a passing cloud,’ said he: ‘I shall see whether 
Alexander really intends to go to war; I will avoid it if I can.’ 
Then, changing the conversation al! at once, he said, * Did you 
observe how queer Murat looked ? he seems ill.’ I replied, ‘ No, 
Sire, he is not ill, but out of humour,’—* Why out of humour ?’ 
said he; ‘ is he not satisfied with being a King ??—‘ He says, he is 
not a King.’-—* Why, then, does he act so like afool? He ought 
to be a Frenchman, and not a Neapolitan.’”” P. 165, 
- In the evening I had again the honour of supping with: Na- 
poleon, the King of Naples, and the Prince de Neufchatel. 
Napoleon maintained silence for a long time: at length he;suddenly 
asked how far it was from Dantzic to Cadiz. ‘ Too far, Sire,’ [ 
replied. ‘Ah! I understand you, General,’ said he; ‘ but we 
shall be further off a few months hence,—‘ So much the worse,’ I 
added. The King of Naples and the. Prince de Neufchatel did 
not speak a word. ‘ I see, Gentlemen,’ said Napoleon, * that you 
do not wish for war. The King of Naples does not like to, leave 
his beautiful kingdom, Berthier wishes to hunt at. Gros Bois, and 
General Rapp :longs, to be. back to his superb hotel in Paris.” < [ 
must confess,’ 1 observed, ‘ Sire, that your Majesty, has nut spoiled 
me ; I know very little of the pleasures of the capital.” 
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“* Murat and Berthier continued to observe profound silence : 


they seemed to be piqued at something. After dinner they told 
me that I had done might to speak as I did to Napoleon. ‘ But,’ 


replied I, * you shoul 
P. 167. 


Rapp seems to have been fully sensible of the boundless 
ambition of his master. The foregoing is not the onl 
occasion upon which the passion is alluded to and censared. 
At their first interview after the return from Elba, Baona- 
parte still talked of the sovereignty of the world, and said 
that he should have recovered it by the battle of Dresden, if 
every one had done his duty. In short, if the reader wishes 
to be thoroughly disgusted with the love of conquest, we 
recommend a careful perusal of the Memoirs of Count Rapp. 
They are somewhat unconnected and desultory, like the re- 
marks which we now venture to make upon them; and there is 
more egotism and self-applause than we expect in the writings 
of the brave. But the battles in which the biographer was 
engaged, namely, the whole chain of victories from Ulm to 
Borodino, are as important as. the defence of Dantzic is 
stupid and tiresome ; and if the ex-governor can be excused 
for the unnecessary length at which he dwells upon this scene 
of his exertions, the remainder of the volume will stand in 
need of no apology, Dantzic was defended obstinately 
against a blockading, and bravely against a besieging force : 
but we do not feel bound to believe all that the governor tells 
us of his prodigies of valour and skill; and in common with 
every admirer of well-told battles, we regret that Rapp was 
shut up in a fortress, instead of qualifying himself to de- 
scribe Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic, as he has 
described Aspern, Smolensko, and Borodino. We extract 
a few of the most striking passages. 


«* The affair of Smolensko took place. The battle was obstinate, 
the cannonade violent. The Russians, taken in flank and enfiladed, 
were defeated. They could not defend those walls which so 
‘many times had witnessed their victories; they evacuated them ; 
but the bridges and public buildings were a prey to the flames, 
The churches in particular poured out torrents of fire and smoke, 
The domes, the spires and the multitude of small towers which 
arose above the con tion, added to the effect of the picture, 
and -produced those ill-defined emotions which are only to be 
found on the field of battle. We entered the place. It was half 
consumed, of a barbarous appearance, encumbered with the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, which the flames had already reached, 
The e was frightful. What a train is that of glory! ry 

“We were obli to turn our views from these scenes. of 
slaughter. The Russians were flying ; our cavalry rushed to th 
pursuit, and soon came up with — ree. Korff attem 


not have allowed me to speak alone.’ ” 
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to make a stand; he was overwhelmed. Barclay came forward 
with his masses. We, on our side, received reinforcements; the 
action became terrible: Ney attacked in front, Junot on the flank: 
the enemy’s army would have been cut off if the Duke had pressed 
forward. Wearied with not seeing him appear, Murat ran to him, 
¢ What are you about? Why do you not come on?” * My West- 
phalians are wavering.’ ‘I will give them an impetus.’ The 
King of Naples put himself at the head of a few squadrons, charged, 
and overthrew every thing that opposed him. ‘ There is thy 
Marshal's staff half gained ; complete the work, the Russians are 
lost.’ Junot did not complete it; whether from fatigue or distrust, 
the brave of the brave slumbered amidst the sound of the cannon, 
and the enemy, who were coming up to support their rear, again 
fell back on their line. ‘Ihe engagement became terrible; the 
brave Gudin lost his life, and the Russian army esca us. 
Napoleon visited the places where the battle had been fought. ‘It 
was not at the bridge—it is there—at the village, where the eighth 
corps ought to have debouched—that the battle hinged. What 
was Junot doing?” The King of Naples endeavoured to extenuate 
his fault: the troops, the obstacles, all the customary common- 

laces were employed. Berthier, who had always loved the Duke, 
interested himself for him; Caulincourt did the same. Every one 
pleaded to the utmost in favour of a brave man who could be re. 
proached with nothing but a moment of forgetfulness. But the 
advantages we had lost were too great. Napoleon sent for me. 
¢ Junot has just lost for ever his Marshal’s staff.’ ’ P. 190. 


’The battle of Borodino was still more terrific, and is de- 
scribed, if possible, with greater spirit. . 


«* Night came on. I wasin attendance; I slept in Napoleon's tent. 
The part where he slept was generally separated by a partition of 
cloth from that which was reserved for the aide-de-camp in attend- 
ance. The Emperor slept very little: I waked him several timés 
to give him in reports and accounts from the advanced posts, which 
all proved to him that the Russians expected to be attacked. At 
three in the morning he called a valet de chambre, and made him 
bring some punch; I had the honour of taking some with him. He 
asked me if I had slept well; I answered, that the nights were 
already cold, that I had often been awaked. He said, ‘ We shall 
have an affair to day with this famous Kutusow. You recollect, no 
doubt, that it was he who commanded at Branau, in the campai 
of Austerlitz. He remained three weeks in that place, without leav- 
ing his chamber once. He did not even get on horeeback to see 
the fortifications. General Benigsen, though as old, isa more 
vigorous fellow than he. I do not know why Alexander, has not 
sent this Hanoverian to replace perclags He Ae | 
putich, read’some reports, and added, ‘ elle ROP you thi 
that we pers By our concerns properly to-day ?’——‘* There is 
fvot’ the least doubt of it, Sire; we have exhausted all 
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said so, and begin to experience it.?——* Your Majesty recollects 
that you did me the honour to tell me at Smolensko, that the glass 
was full, that it must be drunk off.’—*‘ It is at present the case 
more than ever: there is no time to lose. ‘The army moreover 
knows its situation; it knows that it can only find provisions at 
Moscow, and that it has not more than thirty leagues to go. This 
poor army is much reduced, but what remains of it is good; my 
guard besides is untouched.’ He sent for Prince Berthier, and 
transacted business till half-past five. We mounted on horseback : 
the trumpets sounded, the drums were beaten; and as soon as the 
troops knew it, there was nothing but acclamations. ‘¢ It is the en- 
thusiam of Austerlitz. Let the proclamation be read.’ 


‘ Soldiers ! 


* This is the battle that you have so long wished for! Hence- 
forth victory depends on you; we want her ; she will give us abun- 
dance of good winter quarters, and a quiet return to our country. 
Behave yourselves as at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, at 
Smolensko; and let the remotest posterity quote your conduct on 
this day, and let it be said of you, ‘ he was at that great battle 
under the walls of Moscow.’ 

«The acclamations redoubled ; the troops were incessantly de- 
manding to fight; the action soon began. 

“The wings were composed of Italians and Poles; Napoleon 
acted on the left of the enemy’s masses. Beyond this we had no 
precise information; women, children, old people, cattle, all had 
disappeared ; there was not a person left who could give us the 
least information. Ney marched towards the enemy, and broke 
through them with that force, that impetuosity, of which he had 
given so many proofs, We carried the three redoubts which sup- 
ported the enemy. He came up with fresh troops; confusion be- 
gan in our ranks; we gave up two of these works; the last even 
was in danger. ‘The Russians already crowned the crest of the 
ditches. The King of Naples sees the danger, flies to the spot, 
alights from his horse, enters, mounts the parapet; he cal's and 
animates the soldiers. The redoubt is strengthened, the fire be- 
comes terrible, the assailants dare not try the assault. Sore squad- 
rons appear ; Murat mounts his horse, charges, routs the columns 
scattered over the plain. We retake the retrenchments, and 
finally establish ourselves in them. ‘This trait of boldness decided 
the fate of the day. 

General Compans had just been wounded ; I went to take the 
command of his division. It made a part of the corps d’armée of 
Marshal Davoust. It had already taken one of the entrenched 
positions of the enemy; it had also suffered much. I consulted, 
on my arrival, with Marshal Ney, whose right I supported, Our 
troops were in confusion, we rallied them, we ruslied headlong on 
the Russians, we made them expiate their success. | Neither dis- 
charges of cannon nor musquetry could stop us, The infantry, the 
cavalry, charged with fury from one extremity of the. line to the 
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other. I had never before seen such carnage. We had inclined 
too much towards the right; the King of Naples remained alone, 
exposed to the havoc of the batteries of Scminskoe. He had no- 
thing but cavalry; a deep ravine separated him from the village: 
it was not easy to take it, but it was necessary to do so under pain 
of being swept away by the grape-shot. General Belliard, who 
only perceives a screen of light cavalry, conceives the design of 
driving it off and moving by the left on the redoubt. * Run to 
Latour Maubourg,’ Murat said to him; ‘ tell. him to take a bri- 
gade of French and Saxon cuirassiers, to pass the ravine, to put all 
to the sword, to arrive at full gallop at the back of the redoubt, 
and to spike all the cannon. If he should fail, Jet him return in 
the same direction. You shall place a battery of forty pieces of 
cannon, and a part of the reserve to protect the retreat.” Latour 
Maubourg put himself in movement, routed, dispersed the Rus- 
sians, and made himself master of the works. Friant came up to 
occupy them. All the reserve passed, and established itself on the 
left of the village. There remained a last retrenchment, which 
took us in flank and commanded our position. ‘The reserve had 
taken one, it thought that it could take another, Caulincourt 
advanced, and spread far and wide confusion and death, He falls 
suddenly on the redoubt, and gets possession of it. A soldier 
hidden in an embrasure stretched him dead. He slept the sleep of 
the brave; he was not a witness of our disasters. 

Every thing was in flight; the fire had ceased, the carnage had 
paused. General Belliard went to reconnoitre a wood situated at 
some distance. He perceived the road which converged on us; it 
was covered with troops and convoys, which were retreating. If 
they had been intercepted, all the right of the enemy’s army had 
been taken in the segment in which it was placed. He came and 
informed Murat of it. * Run and give an account of it to the Em. 
peror,’ said the Prince. He went, but Napoleon did not think the 
moment come. ‘ I do not see sufficiently clear on my chess-board ; 
I] expect news from Poniatowski. Return, examine, come back.’ 
The General returned, indeed, but it was too late. The Russian 
guard was advancing ; infantry, cavalry, all were coming up to re- 
new the attack. The General had only time to collect a few pieces 
of cannon. ‘Grape shot, grape-shot, and nothing but grape- 
shot,’ he said to the artillerymen. ‘The firing began ; its effect was 
terrible ; in one instant the ground was covered with dead. The 
shattered column was dissipated like a shadow. It did not fire one 
shot. Its artillery arrived a few moments after ; we got possession 
of it. The battle was gained, but the firing was still terrible. The 
balls and shots were pouring down by my side. In the space of one 
hour I was struck four times, first with two shots, rather slightly, 
then with a bullet on the left arm, which carricd away the sleeve 
of my coat and shirt close to my skin, I was tlcn at the head of 
the sixty-first regiment, which I had. known in Upper Egypt, 

There were a few officers ‘present who were there; it was’ rather. 
singular to meet here. I soon received & fourth wound ; a ball 
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struck me on my left hip and threw me headlong from my horse :—~ 
it was the twenty-second, I was obliged to quit the field of battle. 
I informed Marshal Ney of it, his troops were mixed with mine. 

General Dessaix, the only general of that division who was not 
wounded, succeeded me; a moment after he had his arm broken; 
Fridnt was not wounded till afterwards. . vn 
el was dressed by the surgeon of Napoleon, who also came him- 
self to visit me. ‘ Is it, then, always your turn? How are things 
going on?’ ‘ Sire, I believe that you will be obliged to make your 
guard charge.’ ‘I shall take good care not to doso. I do not 
with to see it destroyed. I am sure to gain the battle without its 
taking a part.’ It did not charge in effect, with the exception of 
thirty pieces of cannon which did wonders, 

“‘ The day ended; fifty thousand men lay on the field of battle. 
A multitude of generals were killed and wounded: we had forty 
disabled, We made some prisoners, took some pieces of cannon: 
os result did not compensate for the losses which it had cost us.” 


201. 
o av 
This is a long extract, but it was too interesting to 
be cut in half. e retreat from Moscow is treated with 


ability, and its horrors thrown more into the shade 
than inthe majority of preceding narratives. But one un- 
amiable trait in Buonaparte’s character is conspicuous 
throughout the whole of it: he was constantly endeavouring 
to shift the blame of his reverses from himself to those who 
served him but too well. Junot, as we have just seen, was 
disgraced for not performing impossibilities; Rapp, who 
distinguished himself particularly in the retreat, was told 
that some of the principal personages of the army, were “ a 
set of tragedy kings, without energy, courage, or moral 
force.” And Ney, who on this occasion was praised to the 
very skies, was represented afterwards as the sole author of 
the defeuts at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. s 
On the whole, General Rapp bas worked no alteration in 
oar opinion of Napoleon’s character. He was mad with the 
loye of power, and cared not at what cost it was secured.’ 
But his capacity, his application, his knowledge, were pretty 
much upon a par with his ambition ; and we feel relieved at 
recollecting that he cannot again overrun the world. : 
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ture, religion, and morals. No inconsiderable part of our 
preceding number was devoted to transatlantic affairs, yet 
our table is still covered with the fruits of the American 
press. To say nothing of polemics, philosophy, history, 
and politics, we are two novels and a volume of metaphysics 
in arrear ; and we almost despair of recovering so mnch lost 
ground. But with a hope of enlightening our readers upon 
the state of America, we shall beg leave to introduce them to. 
Mr. Duncan, a traveller who communicates some new infor- 
mation, and draws a more favourable picture of the land of 
his perigrination than the Fearons, and Fauxs, and other 
lovers of insubordination. 

Having visited New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, Mr. Duncan proceeded to the Lakes, 
descended the St. Lawrence to Quebec, repeated his visit 
to New York, and returned to Glasgow. We could not 
help suspecting, on the first perusal of his letters, that he was 
employed in some missionary capacity—so minute are his 
attentions to the spiritual state of the Americans—and 86 
dogmatical his decisions upon the merits of their teachers. 
But we are happy to understand that this is a mistake ; Mr. 
Duncan, we are assured, was not the agent of any of our 
travelling dealers in schism, but was honestly engaged in the 
duties of a private calling. His theological lectures, there- 
fore, which are somewhat more frequent than could have 
been desired, must be attributed to the nataral bent of his 
genius; and he need not despair of seeing the day when 
Ghalmers and Irving shall find him an able coadjutor in their 
endeavours to batter down the Church of England. 

To begin, however, with the meritorious parts of his tour 
and his character. He seems to write with great sincerity; 
and he admires and praises America without hating or dis~ 
paraging his native land. Some of his sketches are neat] 
penned ; and we feel disposed to place great reliance upon’ 
his atatement of the facts which were submitted to his notice. 
As specimens of his mode of writing; we extract his accoun 
of the proclamation of peace, and his description of the town’ 
of New Haven. ‘They are favourable samples, but there are 
other passages of nearly equal merit. 


*¢ It was a joyful evening when the tidings —E seag 
New York!. 1 have heard it spoken of o once, and 
ne ng colours than 
another, the effect which unex telligence produced 
throughout the city. A clergyman told me that he was sitting 
his study after dinner, ruminating with gloomy oe 

> the “inte | one district of it and® 
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bour, and business of every kind at a stand. Government was 
scarcely able with all its exertions to raise the necessary supplies ; 
the secretary of the navy had talked of having recourse to im- 
pressment to man the ships of war; in some of the Eastern States 
a dissolution of the Federal compact was openly and everywhere 
talked of ; and, what to the individual alluded to was'more imme- 
diately distressing, many of the members of his congregation, and 
thousands of his fellow citizens, were reduced to poverty and want; 
while the latest despatches from Ghent gave not the slightest hope 
of a cessation of hostilities. While in the very act of contemplating 
these miseries of war, and anticipating the approach of yet greater 
distress, he heard an unusual bustle in the street; and going to the 
window he threw it up and looked over. People were running 
backwards and forwards, gathering into knots and talking with the 
utmost earnestness, then separating and going away. He thought 
that it might de a fire, although he could not account for the silence 
of the church bells ;—watching the first person that approached 
he called out to him ‘ What is the matter?’ * Peace Sir!’ shouted 
the replier, ‘ Peace! Peace !’—*‘ Peace, exclaimed the minister in 
astonishment, is it possible!’ Down he hurried to the coffee- 
room, to learn how the news had come, and what reliance was 
placed on them. ‘The coffee-room was in the utmost commotion, 
every one congratulating another, and asking questions without 
waiting for a reply. A British sloop of war had arrived with a 
flag of truce at Sandy Hook, and had brought the cheering tidin 
that the prelimminaries of peace were signed, and that no doubt 
was entertained as to their speedy ratification. It was enough ; 
—-dlespondency gave place to joy and gratitude, and the welcome 
sound spreading like wildfire through the city, old and young re- 
echoed the announcement. Troops of boys paraded the streets 
shouting Peace! Peace! Peace! and on the approach of evening, 
the citizens with one consent lighted up their windows, and a spon- 
tancous and universal illumination blazed along the aietnsian 
the Battery to Greenwich.”” P. 275. 

“There is nothing in Britain that bears any resemblance to a 
New England town, and it is not easy to convey to you an adequate 
idea of its siugular neatness. : 

“The houses are generally of wood, painted white, and deco- 
rated with Venetian blinds of a brilliant green. The solid frame- 
work of the walls is covered externally with thin planks, called by 
Americans clapboards, which overlap each other from the eaves 
downward, and serve effectually to exclude rain The roof is 
covered with shingles, which are thin slips of wood put on like 
slates, and painted of a dark blue, The buildings are in general 
about two storics in height; the door is decorated with a neat 
portico, and very frequently a projecting piazza, most grateful in 
hot weather, with benches under it, extends along the whole front 
of the house, Mouldings and minute decorations of various kinds 
are carried round the principal projections, A is not un. 
frequent behind, and a neat wooden railing in front, enclosing a 
grass plot and a few trees. Such houses would soan look rusty 
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and weather beaten, were they in our climate, but they enjoy here 
& purer atmostphere, and the smoke of coai fires is unknown. The 
painting is renewed about once a year, which serves to preserve 
the wood for a long time. 

** ‘The churches, or meeting houses as they are more ! 
called, are in the smaller towns also of wood, and with the addition 
of a steeple aud a gilt weathercock, resemble very much the other 
buildings. In the large towns they are of brick or stone, but 
retain in almost all cases the green Venetian blinds upon the 
windows. 

“The streets are wide and generally run off, at right angles 
to each other, from a large open square covered with green 
turf, in the centre of the town; the churches, town-house, and 
an inn or two, not unfrequently front this green. Gravel walks 
skirt many of the streets, and occasionally rows of limes, or 
poplars, The agrceable succession of gardens, grass plots, trees, 
foot walks, and buildings, gives an air of rural quietness to the 
town; and the open space which frequently intervenes between 
one house and another, prevents much cf the danger which 
would otherwise arise from fire. | Every thing betokens an un- 
usual share of homely simplicity and comfort, and the absence 
at once of great riches aint of great poverty. 

*‘ New Haven possesses most of the distinctive peculiarities 
which I have now noticed, but combines with them much of 
the compactness, durability, and bustle, which we usually con- 
sider inseparable from a town. ‘The churches and a great many 
of the dwelling houses are of brick, a few even of stone, and 
two or three of the streets are very closely built. The numerous 
buildings also of Yale College, all of brick, and constructed with 
regularity and neatness, complete its claims to superiority. The 
population of New Haven is about 7000.” P. 93. 

We could wish that Mr. Duncan, had confined himself to 
such descriptions as these. Unfortunately he presumes upon 
success in one undertaking, atid ventures upon another for 
which he has no call. He gives us, for instance, a loug, and 
not an uninteresting account, of Yale College; compares it 
with that ne plus ultra, of Academies, Glasgow College, and 
assures us that, though Yale will not produce “ many wrang- 
lers in Mathematics to surpass those of Cambridge, or 
giants in Greek Literature, to wrest the palm from those of 
Oxford,” yet, that it “ will probably, send forth a greater pro- 
portion of men whose minds are steadily trained to order and 
activity, and stored with those elements of knowledge which 
are ayailable, in almost every situation.” We have not 
the least, wish to depreciate, Yale or Harvard, or even the 
College of Glasgow. We:believe that the American semis 
naries are as good as the circumstances of the country will 

vermit: that their defects are understood: and how- 
ledged by their managers, and will be remedied as speedily as 
possible. While sucli is the state of affairs in Ametica, 
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@ young man from Glasgow, pays a visit, to the United 
States, and solemnly pronounces their Academies, superiot 
to the English Universites ; with whose pupils, he has never 
associated; with whose discipline he is entirely unac- 
quainted; and in whose studies and effects he is just as much 
at home, as one of our Oxford tutors would be in the regu- 
lation of a printer's office, which is Mr. Duncan's domes- 
tic business; or getting orders in the book line, which was 
his Transatlantic occupation! We do not quarrel with 
Mr. Duncan for national predilections. Such feelings are 
generally praiseworthy and always excuseable. But they do 
not justify him in pronouncing a positive opinion upon a 
subject of which he is entirely ignorant.. Whatever he may 
have been told by the Northern literati, respecting the supe- 
riority of their Schools and Universities; is he simple enough 
to suppose that they believe one word of what they say, while 
be | send their sons to England, whenever they can afford it? 

ie the religious sentiments of Mr. Duncan, we must 
speak in stronger terms. Christianity seems to occupy a 
considerable portion of his thoughts, and we doubt not, that 
he is sincere in bis profession of it. But his ignorance and 
bigotry are such, that his very types must blush for him.—To 
what he calls Evangelical religion, he is a devoted fearless 
knight, but the atter destruction of Bishops and organs, 
must have occupied a prominent place in his baptismal vow. 
Of the infidels, who abound in America, Mr. Duncan speaks 
little, and tenderly ; of the Socinians, whose numbers are 
regretted by him, he on the whole, takes little notice; but 
upon the Episcopalians, whether English, Canadian, or Ame- 
rican, he vents the full blackness of his ink :—Witness the 
following passage in the accounts of Quebec and New York. 


“To the aspect of the Protestant religion in Montreal and 
Quebec, I have during both visits paid considerable attention, 
and I am sorry to be under the necessity of giving a very un- 
favourable report of it. There are in Quebec, as in Montreal; 
four places of worship, an Episcopalian, a Scotish, a Methodist, 
and an Independent; in Montreal in place of the Independent, 
there is a Burgher congregation. 

“ In the Episcopalian churches the doctrine which was preached, 
so far as I could judge, was decidedly subversive of the dis- 
tinguishing principles of the gospel declaration, ‘ By grace are 
ye saved, through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God.’” Vol. II. P. 217. 

“A year er two ago there was a Bible Society established in 

but its lean of short duration. The ‘ Lord 

op’ was, it is said, o t class of Episcopalians who ¢on- 
with alarm the circulation of the Bible, without the 

q ing ministrations of the book ef Common Prayer; and 
his pastoral authority having in some shape or other sanctioned, 
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ar, being | to sanction, its reprobation, the institution 
soon expired, To the same ecclesiastical dignitary is attributed 


the failure of an attempt to establish Lancasterian schools, The | 


measure was in contemplation, and my informant assured me 
that there was every reason to huve expected the co-operation, 
or at least the permission, of the Romish Bishop; but the Pro- 
téstant one having refused his patronage, it was followed by a 
Saeed ct disapproval from ‘his brother prelate.” Vol. TI. 
‘6 OF the Episcopal clergymen whom I have occasional! 
heard in New York, there is one whose picty and earnest 
1 cannot but esteem.’’ Vol. II, P. 3568 
» “The prevalent theology of this body is at prsesent decidedly 
and avowedly Arminian, and its ecclesiastical spirit is the very 
highest of high church; the more intolerantly so, perhaps, from 
its being totally destitute of Government patronage and support, 
and enjoying no privileges which are not common to the most 
democratic of the surrounding sects. Among its clergy I haye 
wesady noticed two distinguished exceptions in regard to doctrine; 
and although these are all that have fallen within my personal ob- 
servation, f am informed that there are a few others no less de- 
cided. These ministers I have reason to believe dissent no oe 
Sincerely from the prevalent exclusive spirit in ecclesiastical poli- 
tics. Its bishops are, without exception, characterized by un- 
swerving adherence to the dominant opinions.” Vol. IT. P. 362. 
“ Holding such principles, it very naturally follows that in their 
zeal for making converts, it is not so much the extension of the 
knowledge of the word of God which they have at heart, as the 
enlargement of ‘ our church,’ as their writers in all their publica- 
tions invariably style it.” Vol. Il. P. 365. 


»1:On these delectable specimens of evangelical charity, we 
shall venture to make one or two remarks. The bishop of 
Quebec, although a bishop, has warned his clergy as earnestly 
against mere moral preaching, as any ‘‘ giant” from Glasgow 
or ‘‘ wrangler” from Yale. The Lancastrian schools, of 
course, he does not patronize; but where was Mr. Duncan's 
eandour, or rather his common honesty, and fair dealing, 
when he omitted taking notice of the Bible Society, and other 
Institutions which his lordship supports? Lastly, as to their 
being only one or two episcopalian clergymen in the United 
States wlio sincerely preach the gospel, we refer Mr. Duncan 
t# the article in our last number, and defy even his “ orderly, 
tittive,”’ ‘well stored,” and “ available” mind to show that 
the church of which it treats is exposed to the charge of wii- 
@yangelicalism. The only excuse the good man can make is, 
at he has been frightened ans of his wits by an organ !—that 
“ts NQE: BX REC. 1823... uswehie ' gen (tata p 
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such is the fact we infer from the following passages. They 
show the ruling passion of his mind, and we are uncertain 
whether he most deserves to be pitied, or to be laughed at. 


**In one of the congregational churches they have recently 
introduced the organ, as an auxiliary in Psalmody; but a spe- 
cial stipulation has been made by the more aged and less en- 
thusiastic in harmonics, that no voluntary is ever to break in upon 
the solemnity of worship, or mar its intellectual character; the 
instrument is allowed to lead and harmonize the voices of the 
congregation, but to do nothing more.’ Vol. 1. P. 121. 

** How inconsistent with every right idea of social worship, 
to see a man after the service was over unscrewing a clarionet, 
puting the pieces into a leathern bag, and with the utmost in- 


ifference and unconcern stuffing the whole into his pocket!” 
Vol. I. P. 88. 


The introduction of an organ into a congregational church 
is worse than the rapid increase and high character of Epis- 
copalians. The squeaking of the joints of an anti-christian 
clarionet, as it was deliberately taken to pieces, wiped, and 


put into a bag, is enough to set the teeth on edge throughout 
the whole University of Glasgow. 


ee 


Art. XII. Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIII. XIV. 
12mo. 83pp. Is. Hunt. 1823. 


“ Ir I be not ashamed of my soldiers,” says, Falstaff, ‘‘ I 
am a soused gurnet.” It appears pretty plainly, in spite of 
all Lord Byron’s bravados, that the repeated sousings which 
he has received from different quarters, and the diminution 
of his literary fame, as admitted even by himself in the pre- 
sent Cantos, and in former passages of Don Juan, have 
operated in disgusting Aim also with his ragged regiment of 
ex-English associates, and inspired him with the intention of 
* purging and living cleanly.” 

‘« Wer't not for laughing, we could pity him.” He can 
hardly be ignorant that his hero is sunk from the Don Juan 
of Moliere, into the “ Giovanni in London” of the minor 
theatres, the humble second to Tom, Jerry, and Logic; 
and that his works, banished from the polite sanctum of Al- 
bemarle-street, are gibetted in effigy in every twopenny 
book-stall, side by side with grim wood-cuts of Hunt and 
Thartell, and the features of our poor old friend Grimaldi 


(rorthy, alas! of better company), grinning at the head of 
airbura’s Songster, 


The facetious association of 
** Don Juan, three mops, and a pail,”’ , 
in the well-known song of Country Commissions, is now 














become justified by matter of fact; the circulation of Don 
Juan being chiefly confined te that ‘‘ operative class,” whose 
wives and daughters are their own housemaids. 

Now it is natural enough that Lord Byron, apprized of 
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these facts by some good-natured friend, should feel a strong 
desire to return, like the prodigal son, “ from hovelling 
with swine and rogues forlorn,” to the rose-coloured otto- 
mans and rosewood work-tables from whence his works have 
been banished ; and to court the good graces of the ‘* bread- 
and-butter Misses” who, in spite of the stigmas of Beppo, 
have grown into accomplished women, and _ possess an im- 
portant voice in the direction of public taste. With this 
view, his first step has been to leave thé Liberal to die a 
natural death, like Herod, of its own inherent loathsome- 
ness ; and poor Leigh Hunt to cudgel his brains for vapid T 
reprisals on his old tormentor of the Quarterly. Having ii 
thus tossed the monkey from his back, to mow and chatter +] 
for bread on its own proper legs, he has moderated his own 
cynical growl, in the present stanzas, into somewhat less 
extravagant cadence, though not quite into “ the roar of a 


suckin 


dove.” 


To drop idle metaphor, Lord Byron is evidently on his 
good behaviour in the stanzas before us; and though the | 
tone of his feelings exhibits no real change, he is, for a " 
wonder, neither obtrasively indecent, pointedly blasphe- | 
mous, nor scurrilously abusive. From the force of habit, 
indeed, he still rings the changes of sarcasm on English | 
women, the King, Shakespeare, and the Duke of Welling- i 


ton, but in amore feeble and civil manner. His professions 
also are most sedulously reiterated. 


Wa 





I'll leave a single reader’s eyelid dry, 
'. But haerow up his feelings till they wither, — .. 


¢ XX. 
«“ Good peoplevall, of every degree, y 
Ye gentle readers and ungentle writers — 
In this twelfth Canto ’tis my wish to be 1] 
As serious as if I had for inditers Ht 
Malthus and Wilberforce.” Canto XII. p. 8. i 
“XX XIX. : i 
* For like an aged aunt, or tiresome friend, ‘ 
A rigid guardian, or a zealous priest, 
My muse by exhortation means to mend 
All people, at all times, and in most places, 
Which puts my Pegasus to these grave paces.” 
| Canto XII, p. 13. 
“ LXXXVI , 


« And as my object ism 


(Whatever people say) I dont know whether 
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And hew out a huge monument of pathos, 
As Philip’s son proposed to do with Athos.” 


Canto XII. p. 24. 


| “ [. 
“ I now mean to be aS 9 eh time, 
Since laughter now-a-davs is deemed too serious.” 
Canto XIII. p. 27. 
Having premised with these decent deprecations, he com- 
mences the small modicum of story contained in the present 


cantos, and doled out with a cautious economy, tein 


consistent with the intentions indicated in the following 
lines : 


eV. 


“« I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do ; but at Apollo’s pleading, 

If that my Pegasus should not be foundered, 

I think to canter gently through a hundred.” 


Canto XII. p. 17. 
One sentence comprises the whole. Don Juan is invited 
from town to spend the hunting and shooting seasofi at the 
country-seat of a new diplomatic acquaintance, Lord Henr 
Amundeville, whose lady, in a well-meant attem 


4 to rescue 
Juan from the snares of the Duchess of Fitz-Fulke, a demi- 
rep visitor, falls in love with him herself; and here the nar- 


ration ends for the present, with the following promise of a 
second edition of Julia : 


« XCVIL. 
‘© Whether Don Juan and chaste Adeline 
Grew friends in this or any other sense, 
Will be discuss’d hereafter, I opine : 
At present I am glad ofa pretence 
To leave them hovering, as the effect is fine, 


And keeps the atrocious reader in suspense ; 
The surest way for ladies and for books 
To bait their tender or their tenter hooks. 


. § SCVE... 
«© Whether they rode, or walked, or studied Spanish 
To read Don Quixote in the original, 
A pleasure before which all others vanish; 
hether their talk was of the kind called ‘ small,’ 
Or serious, are the topics I must banish 
To the next Canto; where perhaps I shall 
Say something to the purpose, and display | 
Considerable talent in my way.” Canto XIV. p. 81, 


As to the eens execution of the Cantos, we cannot 
compliment Lord Byron on having regained: the easy ban- 
tering tone of profligacy which characterizes Beppo. The 














following enumeration of the 
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y assembled at Norman 


Abbey will giye an idea of the coarse and bitter feeling 


which breaks out through the whole eighty-three pages 


spite of his efforts to suppress it.. 


tor 


-fiB0 ¥t 
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“ LXXIX. | 

“ The noble guests, assembled at the Abbey, 
Consisted of—we give the sex the pass— 

The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke ; the Countess Crabby ; 
The ladies Scilly, Bussey ;—Miss Eclat, 

Miss Bombazeen, Miss Mackstay, Miss O’Tabby, 
And Mrs. Rabbi, the rich banker's squaw; 

Also the honorable Mrs. Sleep, 

Who look’d a white lamb, yet was a black sheep : 


_* LXXX, 
With other countesses of Blank—but rank ; 
At once the * lie’ and the ‘ élite’ of crowds; 
Who pass like water filtered in a tank, 
All purged and pious from their native clouds 
Or paper turned to money by the Bank : 
o matter how or why, the passport shrouds 
The ‘ passée’ and the past; for good society 
Is no less famed for tolerance than piety. 
| “ LXXXI. 
‘¢ That is up to a certain point : which point 
Forms the most omen in Siena: 
Appearances to form the joint 
‘On which it hinges in a highes station ; 
And so that no explosion cry ‘ Aroint 
‘ Thee, Witch!’ or each Medea has her Jason ; 
Or (to the point with Horace and with Pulci) 
¢ Omne tulit punctum, quae miscuit utile dulci.’ 
** LXXXIL. 
« TI can’t Sarg trace their rule of right, 
Which hath a little leaning to a lottery. 
I’ve seen a virtuous woman put down 
By the mere combination of a Coterie ; 
Also aSo-So Matron boldly fight ~ | 
Her way back to the world by dint of plottery, 
And shine the Siria of aoe saps . 
Escaping with a few slight, sneers. 
“ LXXXIII. 
«« | have seen more than I'll say :—but we will see 
How our villeggiatura will get on. 
The might consist of thirty-three 
ighest caste—the Brahmins of the ton. 
I have named a few, not foremost in degree, 


But. ta’en at hazard as the rhyme may run. 
iSccke cans sone rish absentees. 
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“* LXXXIV. 
** There was a Parolles too, the legal bully, 
Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate: when invited elsewhere, truly, 
He shows more appetite for words than war. 
There was the young bard Rackrhyme, who had newly 
Come out and glimmer’d as a six. weeks star, 
There was Lord ho too, the great freethinker : s 
And Sir Jolm Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. - 
“ LEXXY. : 
‘ There was the Duke of Dash,: who was a—duke, e 
* Aye, every inch a’ duke ; there were twelve peers 4 
Like Charlemagne’s—and all such peers in look 
And intellect, that neither eyes nor years 
For commoners had ever them mistook. 
There were the six Miss Rawbolds-—pretty dears ! 
All song and sentiment ; whose hearts were set 
Less on a convent than a coronet. 


 *~LXXXVI. 

“ There were four Honourable Misters, whose ° 

Honour was more before their names than after ; 
There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, 

Whom France and Fortune lately deign’d to waft herc, 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse; . 

But the clubs found it rather serious laughter, 
Because —such was his magic power to please— 
The dice seem’d charm’d too with his repartees, 

« LXXXVII. 

*¢ There was Dick Dubious, the metaphysician 

Who lov’d philosophy and a good dinner ; 
Angle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 

Sir Henry Silvercup, the great race. winner. 
There was the Reverend Rodomont Precisian, 

Who did not hate so much the sin as sinner ; 
And Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, 
Good at all things, but better at abet.” Cant .XIII. p. 46. 


With the beauties of nature, however, Lord Byson is still 
in good hamour; and it is but justice to him to, point out 
amid a dry fatiguing desert of cynical twaddle, extending in 
uniform sameness through twenty-four hundred and odd 
lines, the following green oasis of beautiful description— 
Norman Abbey the seat of Lord H. A. 


“LVI. 


** It stood embosomed in a hap valley 


’ 
Crown’d by high woodlands, where the Draid oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally a 
His host, with broad arms *gainst the thunder‘stroke ; 
And from beneath his boughs were sett to sally 
The dappled foresters—as day awoke, 








Don Juan. Cantos XII. XII. XIV. 


The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 
To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 


“LVII. 


‘‘ Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
Broad as deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d way did take 
n currents through the calmer water 
Around ; the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed ; 
The woods sloped downwards to ite bri 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 


“LVILI. 


“ Its outlet dash’d into a on | cascade, 
Sparkling with foam, unti a subsiding 
Its shriller echoes—like an infant made 
Quiet—+sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet ; and thus allay d, 


_ Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings through the woods ; now clear, now blue, 


According as the skies their shadows threw.” 


nk, and stood 
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| Canto III, p. 41. 
As to any thing else, it is really and truly of a very inferior 


“ XXXVI. 


“ But Adeline was not indifferent : for 
(Now for 2 common place !) beneath the snow, 
As a Volcano holds the lava more 
-Within—et cetera. Shall I go on?—No! 
I hate to hunt down a tired metaphor 
So let the often used volcano go. 


Poor thing! How frequentl , by me and others, 


It had been stirred up till its smoke quite smothers ! 


. * XXXVII. 
« |'ll have another figure in a trice :— 
What say you to a bottle of champagne? 
Frozen into a very vinous ice, 
Which leaves few drops of that immortal rain, 
_ Yet in the very centre, all price, 
About a liquid will rdeahi ; 
Could e’er express in its expanded shape : 


we A aT A . : 


quality. A fewjeux de mots, not quite equal to those which 
sparkle unpremeditated from the rich brain of James Smith, 
are obtained at the expense of metre and sense. ‘There is 
one very good comparison, which we sbull also 
conscious of having now omitted any thing whi 
COMMON PLACE. 


ote, un- 
is NOT 
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. “XXXVIII. | 
“« *Tis the whole spirit brought to a quintessence ; 
And thus the chilliest aspects may concentre 
A hidden nectar under a cold presence. 
And such aré many—though only meant her, 
From whom I now deduce these moral lessons, _ 
On which the Muse has always sought to enter :— 
And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you have broken their confounded ice.’’ 
. | Canto XIII. p. 36. 


“The rest is all but leather and prunella:” and whether 
the Juanic muse be sincere in her sulky professions of re- 
formation, as some sweet simple creatures may imagine, or 
whether after -having past a probation sufficient to be pro- 
nounced visitable, she meditates, in her own words, “ some 
devilish escapade” to the confusion of their delicacy, seems 
now a matter of very little consequence. To recommend to 
the perusal of the world the specimen of ber powers which 
lies before us, is the most signal retribution for her past 


offences, and the most effectual safe-guard against her futurs 
attempts. | 











Art. XUL. A Treatise on Acupuncturation ; being a De- 
scription of a Surgical Operation originally peculiar to the 
Japonese and Chinese, and by them denominated Zin- 
King, now introduced into European Practice, with Di- 
rections for its Performance, and Cases illustrating its 
Suecess. ByJames Morss Churchill, Member of the al 
College of Surgeons in London. 8vo. 86 pp. 4s. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1823. 

Art. XIII. The Utility and Importance of Fumigating 
Baths illustrated: or, a Series of Facts and Remarks, 
shewing the Origin, yf. and final Establishment, 
(by Order of the French Government, ) of the Practice of 
Wounighities for the Cure of various Diseases of the 
Joints, Paralytic Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Bilious 
and Nervous Disorders, all Complaints of long Standing, 
and Diseases of the Skin. By Jonathan , Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and late Surgeon 
in his Majesty's Navy. 8vo. 115 pp. Burgess and 
Hill. 1823. 

Art. XIV. Shampooing ; or, Benefits resulting from the 
Use of the Indian Medicated Vapour Bath, as introduced 
into this Country, by S. D. Mahomed, (a Native of India ). 


Containing a brief but comprehensive View of the Effects. 
produced by the Use of the Warm Bath, her aaa Ts 


with Steam or Vapour ing, Also, a detajled Account 


of ‘the various Cases to which this healing Remedy may bev 


a 
a 
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applied ; its general in peculiar Diseases, and its 

uccess in innumerable Instances, when the Skill of the 

Physician has been ineffectual. To which is subjoined an 

alphabetical List of Names (many of the very first Conse- 

_ quence), subsoribed in Testimony of the important Use and 

general Approval of the Indian Method of Shampooing. 
Svo. 127 pp. Creasy; Brighton. 1822. 


THE longer we live the more we are convinced of the inou- 
rable obstinacy of human beings. The tremendous evils dis- 
cussed in the works before us may be removed by medical 
skill; but the stupidity which makes us indifferent to 'so many 
valuable remedies, is a general and hopeless disease. 

At this present time of writing, although the season be 
alarmingly mild, we hear the hoarse catarrh, and witness the 
rheumatic limp or shrug, whichever way we turn. . Even 
we ourselves. cannot Soop to inflict punishment upon lite- 
rary offenders without feeling some twinges of lumbago; and 
our fingers ends, towards the conclusion of a number, would 
not be the worse for shampooing. Yet still we go on groan- 
ing, hobbling, coughing, as if steam-baths, and vapoar- 
baths, were non-entities and impossibilities ; asif Mr. Mahomed 
had never lived or written ; as if Famigation, and Panctura- 
tion, and other remedies that end in ation, did not offer an 
instantaneous removal of our sufferings. ‘We live in a scep- 
tical age, and most of us prefer bearing pain, and gramps 
at it, to being stewed and kneaded at Brighton, ar stuck. 
of pins and needles in Princes-street, Soho. Werecomme 
a perusal of the pamplets now before us, as a sovereign pro- 
tection against such childish indifference, 

Mr. Jonathan Green has the first claim to attention, inas- 
much as he proposes to encounter the first bodily ailment to 
which the human frame is subject—the loss of personal 
charms. Fevers and most other diseases having been traced 
up to a disorganized skin, the skin is to be purified and re- 
stored to its infantine beauty, by'sulphureous vapours. When 
sulphur and brimstone lose their power, and the malady is evi- 
dently seated ‘below the skin, Mr. Mahomed’s process may 
be undergone with peculiar propriety ; for his vapours have 
the faculty of driving the peccant humours of the blood 
(p. 58), out of the system; and when the task cannot be 
accomplished by his bath, he sets about it with his knuckles. 
For every complaint, therefore, which lies within a moderate 
distance of the surface, Shampooing is the standard cure; 
but where the disorder is latent, and neither sulphur, steam, 
nor fist, will reach it, the needle may be plunged into the. 
body: to ay \depth, and will not: fail-to driveout aches. a 
pain, yo yosmask ¢ “: 
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Mr. Charchill attributes the discovery of turation 
to the Chinese. It has. been claimed. for American 
Indians on account of a singular and somewhat similar 
practice, | | | 
. “ This operation is effected in the following manner :. the patient 
is taken to a river, and seated upon a stone in the middle of it, A 
native dexterous in the use of the bow, now shoots a number of 
small arrows into various parts of the body. These arrows are 
prepared purposely for this operation, and’ are so constructed, that 
they cannot penetrate beyond the skin, the veins of which opened, 
by the puncturation, futnish numerous streams of blood, which 
flow. down the body of the patient. If this be the operation which 
has given rise to the idea, that acupuncturation is practised by the 
American natives, the conclusion is evidently erroneous, as it is 
simply a. method of blood-letting, and is generally resorted to for 
the cure of fever, Now, acupuncturation has no reference what- 
ever to bleeding, and it is rare, that even a drop of blood follows 
either the introduction or withdrawing of the. needle ; nor does it 

r, that the Chinese and Japonese, with whom it originated, 
pre it as a method of cpr Sng er - proved, nct 
only by the consequences of the operation, but by the manner in 
which ‘te is performed, and the nature of the diseases ‘to which it is 
applied.” Churchill, p. 7. 


The Japanese mode of opetating is worthy of attention. 


*“ The needles which perform the operation are made, as was hint- 
ed at first, either of the finest gold, or silver, and without the least 
dross or alloy. They must be éxquisitely slender, finely polished, 
and carry u corious point, and with some degree of hardness, which 
— the maker by tempering, and not by any mixture, in 

er to facilitate their entrance, and penetrating the skin. But, 
though the country abounds with expert artists, able to make them 
in the highest perfection, yet none are allowed, but such as are 
licensed by the emperor. 

“* These needles are of two sorts with respect to their structure, 
as well as materials; the one either of gold or silver indifferently, 
and about four iaches long, very slender, and ending ina sh 
point, and have at the other end a small twisted handle, whi 
serves to turn them round with the extremity of the middle finger 
and thumb, in order to sink them into the flesh with greater ease 
and safety ; the other is chiefly of silver, and much like the first in 
le and shape, but exceedingly small tow e point, with 
a short thick handle, channelled for the same end of turning them 
about, and to prevent their going in too ; and for the same 
reason, some of them are cased in a kind copper tube, of the 
bigness of a goose quill, which serves as a sort o guage, and lets 


the point in, just so far as the operator hath determined it. The 

best sort of upolles ate carefully Kept iris case made of bull's horn, 

lined with some soft downy stuff. This case is somewhat 

like a hammer, having on the striking side a piece lead, to give 
.* gaa tae udu jor 
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it a sufficient weight, and on the outside a compressed round piece 
of leather mba ro recoil, and |with this they strike the needle 
through the thickness'of the skin ; after which they keep turning 
the handle about with the hand, till it is sunk to the depth they 
design it, that is, till it is thought to have reached the seat of. the 
morbific virus, which in grown persons is seldom less than half, or 
more than a whole inch: this done, he draws it out, and com- 

the part, in order to force the morbific vapour or spirit 
out.” Churchill, p. 16. Wife 
The diseases which are thus encountered form no inconsi- 
derable part of the maladies to which our species is subject. 


‘‘ From the little we have learned of the practice of this operati 
amongst the Asiatics, it would seem, that it was chiefly diseases of 
the abdominal cavity and viscera, which afforded opportunities for 
its performance, such as Colic, Tympany, &c, It is not in such 
diseases, however, that 1 have any experience of its use, but. it. is 
questionable, whether it might not be beneficial, particularly in the 
latter, and I would beg to recommend it as a matter of interesting 
experiment, to be tried in this malady; such an opportunity, 
should it fall in my own practice, | shall take advantage of. _. 

“The Indians, however, donot confine their practice of Acupunc- 
turation (or Zin-king; as, they call it) to diseases of this kind, ‘They 
puncture the head in all cases of Cephalalgia, in Comatose affec. 
tions, Ophthalmia, &c. They puncture chest, back, and ab- 
domen, not only to relieve pain of those parts, but as a cure for 
Dysentery, Anorexia, Hysteria, Cholera Morbus, Iliac passion, &c. 
Local diseases of the muscular and fibrous'structures of the body, 
also often afford them occasions for its performance; and it is for 
diseases of this class only that I have hitherto practised it, and for 
which I would expressly recommend it.’ Churchill, p. 21. 

From Japan the discovery travelled to ‘Tours, and thence 
to London. We extract ove of the cases recorded by Dr. 
Haime, a physician of the former place; and one domestic 
specimen farnished by Mr. Churchill himself. 


«¢ A woman had suffered for several days with wandering Rheu- 
matic pains, which continued daily to increase in violence; there 
- were however at’ all times fixed pains in the shoulder and iu the 

tight arm, which py inl maga a * Bh 
that the patient not refrain from crying out. was in 
this state when she came to consult me: ipa tanye red 


alteration in the , mor encrease of heat, nor redness 
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this treatment, that she e of it to every body. I have not 
since seen her, although I requested her (and she promised) to 
) pet ae arlene cen Cc ill, p. 35. 

“ iam Morgan, a yo ‘man in the employment of a tim- 
ber merchant, felt a violent pene suddenly attack the loins whilst 
in the act of lifting a very heavy piece of mahogany. The weight 
fell from his hands, and he found he was incapable of raising bim- 
self. He was immediately cupped and blistered on the part :. but 
two days had passed. and he was still labouring under considerable 
pain, augmented violently by every motion of the body. On the 
third day the operation of Acupuncturation® was performed upon 
the part of the loins pointed out as the seat of the injury, which, as 
in the former case, dissipated the pains in five or six minutes, and 
restored the motions of the back. He returned, however, the next 
day, with the same symptoms as at first, but in a mitigated degree. 
A needle was now passed to the depth of an inch on each side of 
the spine, which, as I expected, terminated the disease ina few 
minutes, and it was with pleasure that I understood the next morn- 
ing, that the man had gone to his usual employment. 

“ This case illustrates the observations of the French physicians 
before cited, as to the effi of the remedy in injuries of this 
description: it is true that in my own | oteper it is a solitary 
example; but so decisive was the benefit derived from it, that the 
case proves a powerful corroboration of both Mr. Berlioz’s theory 
and practice.” Churchill, p. 49. 


These statements are satisfactory ; but the reader has yet 
to learn that his heart, his brain, his arteries, and, we presume, 
his marrow, may be punctured with as little ceremony as his 
elbow. 


‘The perforation made by a sharp smooth instrument like a 
needle, is of such a simple nature, that there is little danger of 
doing any mischief with one of this kind. Dr. Bretonneau, Phy- 
sican to the ‘‘ Hospital General” of Paris, has made a number of 
experiments on puppies, the result of which is, that the Cerebrum, 
the Cerebellum, the Heart, the Lungs, the Stomach, &c. may be 
penetrated without occasioning the least pain or inconvenience, 

“Tn one case, where the heart had been punctured, he afterwards 
discovered an extravasation of blood into the Pericardium ; and 
Dr. Haime asserts, that his experiments prove the doctrine of 
Mons. Beclard, respecting the elasticity of the arterial tunics, 
which may be punctured with impunity. One case of this nature 
occurred to Dr. Bretonneau, where a jet of blood followed the 
puncture of an artery. The hemorrhage was immediately stop- 
a simply by pressure upon the opening. Dr. Haime says, that 

e human 


has often, when performing this operation = the 
subject, thrust the needle to such a into Epigastrium, 
that the stomach must have been pi ; but that it was produc- 
a - neh 
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tive of no more inconvenience than the same operation upon the: 
more simple parts of the body. 1 should, hhaiaune,selenboaley to 
such high testimony, hesitate much to puncture an artery, as an 
aneurism has been known to result from a small puncture made b 


an awl, which required the division of the vessel for the cure.” 
Churchill, p. 82. 


The cautious recommendation with which this passage 
concludes, enhances the value of its preceding statements ; 
and enough has now been said to establish the importance of 
the subject before us, and prove the peculiar propriety of 
adverting to it at the present season. On all accounts it is 
desirable to commence a new year well,—and to begin it with 
a clear skin, with supple joints, and without any deep-seated 
pain ; our friends-have merely to put themselves, successivel 
or simultaneously, under the care of Messrs. Mahomed, 
Green, and Churchill. The sulphureous fumigation can be 
obtained at an hour's notice, (p. 115.) Should a trip to 
Brighton be inconvenient, curry-combing may be used as a 
- substitute; and instead of being knea like a lump of. 


dough in a baker’s trough, it will suffice to be rubbed down 
after the fashion of a coach-horse. | 


“It is remarked 7 John sen at a Code of Health, Las 
‘there are many who a number of grooms to curry, their 
horses who would add fin elie to their steiertable existence, if 
they would but employ one of them to curry themselves with a 
flesh brush night and morning.’ - The currying here alluded to is, 
in fact, the qualified process of shampooing, unaccompanied with 
its more agreeable and medicinal properties.”” Shampooing, p. 89. 

For acupuncturation we fear that there is no substitate,— — 
but the process is so simple, and the effects so immediate, 
that no one can object to participating in its manifold ad- 
vantages. 

Anxious, as the preachers say, to improve the subject be- 
fore us, and to tack on a little moral to the tail of our volume, 
we beg leave to observe that the various remedies now de- 
scribed might be used with good chance of success in other 
departments than that of medicine. The disorders in the 
literary, the political, and religious world, might be submitted 
with advantage to analogous modes of treatment. Carlisle 
and Lord Byron, the radicals, and the infidels, should be sub- 


jected to a regular quarantine fumigation before they are per- 
mitted to ciceulata thicagh the land. Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wit 


berforce, and the secondary Scotch novellists, might 
shampooed with a prospept t considerable range me 
Joseph Hume, and Henry Brougham are propér subjects © 
for ebapanoturaticn: A new and effectual system muy be 
constructed out of these hints,—and here, therefore, we take 
leave of the reader; assuring him at parting, that the first of 
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Elements of , and of plain and. spherical Trigonometry ; 


- — D. Brewster, L.L.D. F. With additional Notes and Improvements. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Parables of our Blessed Saviour, practically ex- 
plained ; selected from the larger Commentary of Dean 
Stanhope. By the Rev. C..M. Mount, M. A. Minister of 
Christ Church, Bath. In a duodecimo volume. 

A Commentary on the Vision of the Prophet Zechariah, 
with a corrected Translation, and critical: Notes. By the 
ate Dr. Stonard, Rector of Aldingham. In one volume 

vO. 

A Volume of Sermons, in 8vo. By the Rev. John Coates; 
A.M. late Vicar of Huddersfield, and formerly Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. __ 

An improved Edition of Milburn’s Oriental Commerce ; 
or the East India Trader’s Complete Guide: abridged and 
brought down to the present time. By Thomas Thornton, 
In one large volume, 8vo. : 

A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes and Demonstra- 
tions, showing the Reason of any Rule. By George Phillips. 

Tales and Skeiches of the. West of Scotland. . By a Gen- 
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The Rev. Charles Swan, (late of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge,) is preparing for publication a curious and interest- 
ing work under the following title,—-Gesta Romanorum, or 
Entertaining Moral Stories: invented by the Monks as a 
fire-side Recreation, and commonly applied in their dis- 
courses from the pulpit: from whence the most celebrated of 
our own Poets and others, from the earliest times, have ex- 
tracted their plots. Translated from. the, Latin, and illus- 
trated with original Notes by the Translator; with the pre- 
limivary Observations of Warton and Douce. i's 
~~ ‘Dr. Hooker, the Professor of Botany at Glasgow Univer 
sity, is preparing a complete System of Plants, arranged ac” 
cording to the Natural Orders, with a Linnean Index, and 
illustrated with numerous coloured Plates. One object, of 
the Author is to divest the study of Botany of the repelling 
feature of a dead language, in which it has hitherto been 
clothed, by adopting our own instead of the Latin, and thus 
to promote the cultivation of the science throughout all classes. 
of the community. a e! isgat 

Dr. Carey has issued Proposals for publishing, by Sub- 
scription, Lexicon Analogico- Latinum, on the of Hooge- 
veen's Greek Lexicon; with an Index Etymologicus, nearly 
resembling that of Gesner. 











